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SUMMARY 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTES 



A. Purpose and Scope 

A program of Vocational Guidance Institutes aimed at bringing together tomor- 
row’s jobs and job-seekers by working with high school guidance personnel was car- 
ried on in 1966 for varying periods of time, ranging from five days to a year, in seven- 
teen specially selected cities. 

The project was initiated, promoted, and supported by Plans for Progress, t e 
national voluntary equal employment opportunity program of American business and 
industry. The Economic Development Administration of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce (EDA) supplied grant assistance. 

The seventeen Institutes trained nearly 1,000 guidance counselors, teachers, and 
administrators to counsel minority and disadvantaged youth more effectively. The goals 
of the Institutes included: 

1. Providing job opportunities for youth by making employees and schools aware 
of matching potential to job demands. 

2. Increasing the counselors’ knowledge about changing employment conditions 

and opportunities, particularly for minority youth. 

3. Assisting in the establishment of regular communication between school adminis- 
trators, teachers, counselors, and industrial personnel, including first-line super- 
visors and personnel directors. 

4. Enhancing the educators’ and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes which 
economically deprived youth have toward such matters as employment. 

5. Changing attitudes of educators in the areas of optimrsm, realism and com- 

mitment. 

6. Providing the basis for a continuing program through the year. 

To determine the effectiveness of the undertaking. Dr. Theo Volsky of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado was retained to make an independent evaluation of the Institutes. 

This report is a detailed summation of that work. 

In making this testing Dr. Volsky and his evaluation team were guided by certain 

core objectives established by the Plans for Progress national office, i.e.: Were the In- 
stitutes conducted in a manner consistent with goals stated as desirable for demonstra- 
tion programs? Did the locations have certain common economic and social character- 
istics and did the Institutes place emphasis on action programs which could be reason- 



ably expected to have some impact on the social debilitating aspects of these charac- 
teristics? Was the emphasis of action placed on areas containing heavy concentrations 
of minority or culturally deprived individuals who shared low expectations of employ- 

ment opportunity? 

There were three kinds of data upon which the evaluators could draw:^ 1) analyses 
of proposals, syllabi and other pre-institute information which was made available; 

2) survey data collected from program administrators, program faculty, participating 
industry and business personnel, Institute trainees and indigenous persons involved in 
the various programs (This information was collected at three stages prior to the start 
of the Institutes, during the Institute programs, and upon completion of the Institutes); 

3) material gathered during on-site visits to each of the seventeen Institute locations by 
investigating teams conducting intensive ffee-inquiry interviews with all of the groups 

involved in the program. 

By utilizing pre-institute, post-institute and follow-up data, they were able to de- 
scribe the movement and attitudinal changes accomplished by the various Institutes in 
such areas as: attitudes toward poverty; attitudes reflecting optimism, realism, and 
commitment; perception of the counselors’ role in working with minority youths; and 
general knowledge of the world of work. Several instruments were developed to carry 

out this aspect of the evaluation. 

B. Findings 

The results indicate that participants found the Institutes helpful and informative 
and that the Institutes did, in fact, affect both attitudes and behavior of the partici- 
pants. This is most meaningful when comparisons are made with similar programs. 

Participants were overwhelmingly positive about the Institute programs in general. 
The most striking reaction was one of appreciation (and surprise) expressed by coun- 
selors, school administrators, social agency personnel and by members of the com- 
munity at large relative to industry’s initiative in proposing and supporting these Insti- 
tutes. Gratitude was expressed repeatedly. 

Through the many different impressions obtained in the evaluations, it becomes 
clear that all participants value the interest and initiative shown by industry, and the 
opportunity for increased communication between industrial and school personnel. They 
want to do what they can to nourish and foster further development of this spirit of 

cooperation. . , , 

Most of the positive accomplishments of the program were being maintained at the 

time of the four-month, post-institute evaluation. In some eases these achievements had 

been strengthened. . . 

Where there were no provisions for continuing contact among the individuals con- 

cerned, however, evaluation revealed that positive attitudes were quickly lost or soured. 



C. Recommendations 

On the role of business and industry in promoting counselor training Institutes: 

Business and industry play a role in the Institutes which could not be filled by 
any other group or agency. One of the most prominent results of the Institutes has been 
the positive reaction of participants toward industry for opening this door and express- 
ing this interest in education. 

As employers of the nation’s youth, industry is in a unique position. No other 
organized segment of society has the kind of commitment and organizational ability 
that business has to lend to education in its efforts to prepare youth to enter into so- 
ciety and the job market. The aggressive interest of business and industry in the prob- 
lems of education is one of the single most important reasons why the Institutes have 
succeeded. The continuation of this interest in the education and counseling of Ameri- 
can youth is a vital element in improving education. 

At local levels, the business and industry base should be broadened to include 
greater representation from local industry for financial support, additional field trip 
opportunities and, most significantly, increased employment opportunity for minority 
youth affected by local programming. 

On the nature of the relationship between local Plans for Progress Councils and the 
national Plans for Progress office: 

Local Plans for Progress Councils look to the national organization for guidelines 
and financial assistance. Many local Plans for Progress council members feel reluctant 
to approach local companies for heavy financial underwriting year after year. They feel 
that contributions by their companies on both the national and the local level may be 
asking too much. A matching funds approach will probably work best with encourage- 
ment of local groups to broaden their local base by soliciting either manpower support 
or financial support from community-level business and industry. 

The national office should provide guidelines and review proposals of the local 
groups. These guidelines, however, should continue to be flexible enough to leave 
considerable control at the local level. 

To help establish guidelines and to review programs in their light, it is recom- 
mended that an advisory and review board be contracted by the national Plans for 
Progress Advisory Council. The composition of this board would at least include experts 
concerned with the areas of poverty, minority unemployment, and behavioral change. 

An Institute Speakers Bureau, coordinated at the national level, would be helpful 
to the local groups. Many Institutes were able to enlist extremely capable and capti- 
vating speakers. The identification of some of these speakers at the national level could 
make them more widely available to the various Institutes. 
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On the selection of Institute directors and staff: 

The Institute director must be selected early and should be involved in the Insti- 
tute planning since he will be extremely important to its success. Early selection is im- 
portant because competent educators often are committed six months or more in ad- 
vance of the summer for which their services are sought. 



The Institute director must be a person with an established reputation at least 

_ . iii i 1 . • „ i. _ _1 , U a nh /Mil /^1 V"\ o Accun fnr tnc 

within the area in wmcn ne or sue is iu wui*. ^ — - — — 

and commitment as well as for his knowledge, administrative abilities, ability to work 
with the local educational system, and ability to work with local industry. Many Insti- 
tutes overcame severe difficulties largely because of the personal enthusiasm and drive 

of the director. 

Each director should have one or more associates or assistant directors. There is 
too much work involved in conducting a smooth-running Institute for one man to 

handle. 



On the use of indigenous persons as program participants: 

From the results reported by the Institutes which involved youth in their programs, 
it is recommended that future Institutes should incorporate this technique. Minority 
youth were able to transmit the nature of their culture very clearly to the participants. 
Fomial lectures and presentations seemed less effective in reaching this goal. The 
presence of the minority youth in the program also tended to give an Institute a con- 
tinuing touch with the realities of the problem of minority unemployment. This proce- 
dure was especially helpful to those counselors who did not come from schools that 
were heavily populated with minority youth. 



On the Vocational Guidance Institute in the context of the community: 

In order to achieve the greatest effect for the funds to be expended, Institutes 
should be coordinated with the local, state, and federal programs. Churches and other 
civic organizations may be enlisted as cooperating agencies at the local level, since 
they often are able to furnish space, manpower, or allied programs which will enhance 
the Institute. The broadest possible base of community support is essential for maxi- 
mum effectiveness of the program. 



On the structure of Plans for Progress Institutes: 

The optimum length of Institutes would seem to be three weeks of intensive work 
with a planned follow-through. This follow-through is an essential feature for the main- 
tenance of changes achieved during the period of intensive effort. It has been shown 
that the commitment and enthusiasm developed during the Institute dissipates in the 
ensuing months if it is not reinforced by follow-up meetings and transferred into con- 
crete actions. 



One way in which concrete action can be implemented is for participants to plan 
programs to be carried out during the following year. Follow-up meetings of the group 
may then be focused on these projects. 

Another aspect of the follow-up program should be the establishment of some 
means of communicating information or employment opportunities drrectly to school 

n * •* » • • 1 - . . «ua n -A W 7/^1 IW1 / VI C? Q ^ jl O I 1 I (x 

counselors. A constant flow of job descriptions anu — ; — 

be maintained in order that counselors and other persons in the system remain we 

informed. 

On the content of Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institutes: 

In planning an Institute, a balance should be achieved in the emphasis p ace 
on the need for altitudinal and motivational change in underprivileged persons, the 
need for broad-based change in the culture, the need for changes in school programs, 

and the need for changes in industry hiring practices and training programs. 

The program format should achieve a balance in the use of viable lecture methods, 
meaningful field trips to industry, group interaction techniques, supervised interviewing 
practice, meaningful field trips to poverty areas, vocational counseling, and educationa 

counseling. .. . n 

Lectures delivered at the first year graduate school level are usually not we - 

cepted; participants feel they are being “talked down to.” They want to hear practica , 

experience-oriented lectures. The topic and the man is more important than whether 

he is from industry, government, or the academic world. 

An important factor to bear in mind is that the best speakers, especially those 

from academic settings, make their plans far in advance, and therefore must ne invited 

as early as possible to insure their availability. , 

Field trm •- to industry must be carefully planned and carried out. Participants 

want to see people at work and to talk with them about their work. They are not as 
interested in the company’s product or glamour. Small group discussions following the 
industrial tour have been found useful. It has worked out well to plan the follow-up 
discussion on the premises in order that questions the participants have about what 
they have observed can be answered immediately. As a feedback device to industry, 
evaluation forms have been completed and turned back in before the group leaves the 
plant This approach has been valuable to both participants and the cooperating indus- 
try because it makes the dialogue between industry and education real, immediate and 

‘""“'small group discussions have been found effective during many phases of the 
Institutes. After a certain amount of learning, participants want to be able to talk 
with their colleagues, to exchange ideas, and to reflect on their experiences. Such drs- 
cussions should have an experienced leader. When there is no leader, the uncontrolled 
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intensity of the group interaction can produce interpersonal conflicts which overshadow 
the purpose of the discussion. 

Supervised interviewing experience is an important mode of instruction which many 
counselors have not experienced in their training. The Plans for Progress Institutes can 
fill this need where it exists. When developing plans for this experience, and in guiding 

/~i i ro/ifAr inrl cnr»*»rvicr»r<; cVionlfi rhfirlc oarefnllv the background and 
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previous experiences of the participant and exercise as much sensitivity in his supervi- 
sion as they expect the participant to develop. The educators should note however, 
training which focuses on traditional technique rather than goal oriented interaction is 
not likely to prove effective with the students in this program. 

One of the most effective means found to enhance the dialogue between industry 
and education is a large group meeting where all participants meet with representatives 
of business and industry to compare, challenge and confront one another with problems 
and proposed solutions. Prior to using this technique, fears were expressed that it would 
not work at all or that it would get out of hand. Neither fear was realized. One person 
usually moderates these discussions. It is his responsibility to see that the discussion 
does not get out of hand. A preparation session has been used in order that questions 
could be formulated and the program outlined prior to the discussion. (Some of these 
sessions continued for six or more hours.) 

Labeling of the group focus of the Institute was a recurring problem. Some indi- 
viduals saw negative connotation where others saw none. Issues about differences which 
made no difference operationally contiiouted to the weakening of some programs. 

The young person who has already dropped out of school (or is about to drop 
out), or the delinquent youth who is unprepared for employment became a very real 
concern in many Institutes. These individuals were not seen as the legitimate concern 
of either of the involved groups— school or industry. Yet as individuals, they tended to 
personify the cultural problem. There must be a willingness to seek new solutions 
rather than the evidenced desire to make only old programs work. 

On the selection of participants: 

Participants should be selected from the broadest range possible. In order to estab- 
lish and maintain a dialogue between industry and education, persons from many areas 
should be included. When a representative of one segment is missing, responsibility for 
a situation tends to be transferred to him. The persons present have difficulty achieving 
the proper perspective under these conditions. Participants should be chosen by the di- 
rector, in cooperation with the school administration and industry for the achievement 
of optimal effects. 

Participants from all of the following groups should be encouraged: 

1. Teachers. These may be teachers of vocational education, vocational cooperative 
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education, distributive education, English and social studies, or others according to 
the local situation. 

2. School administrators and curriculum supervisors. Persons in these positrons are 
important because of their power to affect the counselor s role in the school sy 
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tute program. . , 

3 High school counselors and placement counselors. In some school sys ems e 

guidance counselor is discouraged from doing placement work because there are place- 
ment specialists. Persons in both roles can benefit from the program. 

4. Union representatives. Because of the very important role which unions play in 
the American labor market, representatives of the unions should be included. 

5 Junior high school counselors. These counselors are seeing students during a 
critical transitional peiiod. The Institute programs can stimulate a communication 
between junior high school counselors and high school counselors which typically does 
not exist. This cooperation is important to the schools’ holding power. 

6. State Employment Services counseling and placement workers. These persons 
can benefit from the knowledge and data acquired in the Institute. Also, their inclusion 
increases communication to another segment of the chain of persons concerned wit 

the employment oi youth. . 

7. Industry employment interviewers and personnel officers. Persons in such jobs 

have much to give other participants because of their unique position. They can also 
gain from the experiences because they may not share in the philosophy of their com- 
pany No matter how much the leadership of a company believes in opportunity tor 
minority employment, by the time this philosophy has filtered down through the chan- 
nels of communication, it may be lost. The Institute experience allows these persons 
to meet with others who are concerned with similar problems and provides points of 
contact useful to both education and industry. 
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The Institutes— Objectives and Organization 



C ax ro nfozi'.n Plane fnr PrrkfTr^ce VnpaHrmnl OllirlnnPf* Institutes. SHOHSOrcd bv the 
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member industries of Plans for Progress, were held during the summer of 1966. Sites 
for these institutes were chosen for their common economic and social characteristics 
which were deemed desirable for a demonstration program, e.g. heavy concentrations of 
minority groups, low expectation of employment opportunities, a general lack of under- 
standing about income and employment needs of minority populations, a high propor- 
tion of school drop-outs among minority groups, etc. In addition to these similar char- 
acteristics, each city where an institute was held had its unique local problems and 
concerns. 

The primary objective of these Vocational Guidance Institutes was to improve the 
effectiveness of high school guidance personnel in their vocational advising of minority 
youth. More specifically, objectives included the following: 

To provide job opportunities for youth by making employers and schools aware of 
matching potential to job demands; 

To increase counselors’ knowledge about changing employment conditions and op- 
portunities, particularly for minority youth; 

To assist in establishing regular channels of communication between schools ad- 
ministrators and counselors and industrial personnel; 

To enhance educators’ and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes of economically 
deprived youth toward such matters as employment. 

To achieve these objectives, it was believed that institute participants, by the end 
of their training program, should come to hold common attitudes of optimism, realism 
and commitment; they should take an increasingly positive approach to the prospects 
of finding employment for minority youth. However, this optimistic attitude had to be 
tempered by a realistic understanding of the demands, needs and opportunities which 
exist for this group. In addition, it was hoped that participants would come to feel a 
personal commitment to the goals of the Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance In- 
stitutes, as well as accepting and cooperating with commitments of both industry and 
government within their communities. 

Along with the desired changes in attitudes, it was expected that institute partici- 
pants would add to their knowledge of the minority youth— his social environment and 
personal characteristics, and the local labor market; that they would gain an awareness 
of the world of work as it applies to the minority youth, and explore the possibilities 
for improving chances for the minority group youth to find and hold employment. 

While the cities chosen as sites for the institutes were similar in many ways, and 
all seventeen programs adopted the general goals and objectives of the National Pro- 
gram, as outlined above, each institute director developed his own program format, and 
these varied in significant ways. Differing philosophies of institute directors, back- 
grounds of participants, and various program devices used in the institutes will be dis- 
cussed briefly, before going on the evaluation of their effectiveness. 
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Other institutes selected participants from various geographical units within the 
area to insure full coverage. Another approach used was to select participants pnmari y 
from the areas or the school which had the heaviest proportion of minority youth. 

Availability of participants also played a part in the make-up of the institutes soriw 
had to select one out of every ten who applied for participation while others found it 

4\r\ fill fVii0ir nrndrgm wi^h tll6 3.V<lil<lbl0 3,ppliC3.ntS. 

U1U School systems were most often used in seeking recommendations for participants, 
but state and local vocational associations were also used to distribute inhumation 

regarding the institute to possible applicants. , 

Aside from differences in professional training and work backgrounds represented, 
the participants also varied along other dimensions. The majority were auca 
although the proportion varied greatly from one institute to another; Negroes, Spai . 
and Oriental groups were also represented. Participants came from both public and 

parochial schools. 

Institute Program Formats 

The length of the institutes varied from a five-day program to programs covering 
an entire year Most were conducted on a 30 to 40 hour week basis; owever, one 
program was operated almost round-the-clock. College campuses were the most common 
setting, but one institute rented hotel facilities within the poverty area of the city 
Some groups met for weekly follow-up sessions; others planned follow-up meetings 

several months after completion of the formal summer institute program. 

The attitude which industry held toward the institutes varied from city to city 
(perhaps it would be more correct to say from industry to industry). Some of the reports 

of industry attitudes were: ... , A 

Many of the industries not only contributed money, but also time, interest, and 

enthusiasm for the program. 

Industry was compliant, but neither enthusiastic nor stimulating. 

Industry did not show much in the way of vitality, interest, or understanding for 

Plans for Progress. . , £ , 

Industries’ efforts in terms of follow-up and continuation programs is by tar the 

most striking and valuable aspect of the institute program. 

The experiences provided for the trainees took many forms. Some programs combined 
short field trips to industry with major emphasis on traditional academic procedures. 
Other institutes used so much time in field trips that little was left for lecture or lab- 
oratory experiences. In a few institutes, the participants spent a major portion of their 
time attempting to interact with, and better understand, minority youth. Some progr m. 
provided no opportunity for contacts with individuals indigenous to the deprived and 
ghetto areas of the community; one program used minority youth as instructors. In on 
institute participants actually worked on industrial jobs, in another, they played 
role of minority group members trying to find employment, including applying tor jobs 
In the “day labor (“slave market”) employment office, In one institute, trainees 
spent time riding in police cars patrolling ghetto and impoverished areas dur>.. s t e 

1316 Al^o/ 1 ^ 6 taLTutes in fid have some common features-namely lectures, tours, and 
group discussions. While almost all institutes incorporated these three teaching methods, 
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and social characteristics and did the institutes place emphasis on action programs which 
could be reasonably expected to have some impact on the social debilitating aspects of 
these characteristics? Was the emphasis of action placed on areas containing heavy 
concentrations of minority or culturally deprived individuals characterized by low ex- 
pectations of employment opportunity, general lack of understanding of income and 
employment needs of minority groups, high proportions of school dropouts amon* minor 

ity groups, etc.? 

There were three kinds of data upon which we could draw: 1) analyses of proposals, 
syllabi and other pre-institute information which was made available. 2) Survey data 
collected from program administrators, program faculty, participating industry and busi- 
ness personnel , institute trainees and indigenous persons involved in the various pro- 
grams. This information was collected at three stages-prior to the beginning of the 
institutes, upon corapletion of the institute training program, and four months after 
completion of the institute. 3) Material gathered during on-site visits to each of the 17 
institute locations by investigating teams conducting intensive free-inquiry interviews 
with all of the previously mentioned groups involved in the programs. 

By utilizing pre-institute, post-institute and follow-up data, we can describe the 
movement and attitudinal changes accomplished by the various institutes on such areas 
as: attitudes toward poverty; attitudes reflecting optimism, realism, and commitment; 
perception of the counselors’ role in working with minority youths; and general knowl- 
edge of the world of work. Several instruments were developed to carry out this aspect 
of the evaluation. These will each be briefly described. 

Schedule A (see Appendix A) is a questionnaire which focuses on attitudes relating 
to poverty. It was designed to measure participants’ attitudes about the nature of 
poverty, the causes of poverty, possible solutions to the problem of poverty, and ob- 
stacles in the way of solutions to the problem of poverty. 

The instrument’s format is based on the work of the University of Colorado’s Em- 
ployment Security Institute on the Management and Operation of Youth Opportunity 
Programs (Research Report No. 251965). 

Changes in participants’ responses from pre-institute to post-institute testing will be 
outlined in the next section of this report. In addition, responses by the Plans for 
Progress participants are being compared with prevailing attitudes in the general popu- 
lation and attitudes and attitude changes observed in other training programs. 

Schedule B (see Appendix B) was constructed to measure participants’ attitudes of 
optimism and commitment as well as the realistic nature of these attitudes. A number 
of items on this schedule also relate to the participants’ perception of the counselor’s 
role in dealing with minority youths. Pre-institute, post-institute, and follow-up testing 
with the instrument provide an estimate of attitude change and stability of that change 

overtime. 

Schedule C (see Appendix C) is a test of factual knowledge about the world ot 
work as related to impoverished and disadvantaged youth. The schedule contains 25 
Dfiultiplg choice items. This is the only one of the schedules used which has a defined 
“correct” answer. The others, which are attitude scales, have no pre-judged correct or 
incorrect answers and are used to describe attitudes and determine changes which occur 

over time. 

Schedule E (see Appendix D) was designed to describe and evaluate the subjective 
expectations of the participants concerning their experience in the institutes. This 
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schedule does not permit objective analysis of results as do Schedules A, B, and C, 
but it provides valuable anecdotal information and impressions. 

Schedule E-P (see Appendix E) follows the same general format as Schedule E, but 
was designed to obtain reactions to the institute after its completion. 

Schedule E F (see Appendix F) is a rating instrument designed to measure the 
participants’ reactions to the institute and its value to them after a period (f time 
has elapsed. 

The follow-up portion of the evaluation was done in two phases, In phase one, 
all participants were mailed Schedules B and E-F , plus a questionnaire sampling spe- 
cific attitudes, behaviors and experiences, four months after the formal institute pro- 
gram. 

Phase two was a depth interview program carried out by teams of psychologists 
who visited each of the IT cities where institutes were held five to six months after the 
wind-up of the institute program. It was believed that this time lapse would give 
participants the opportunity to have put their new knowledge into practice and to have 
made some impact on problems within their communities. 



Pre- and Post-Institute Attitude Survey 

In the survey of attitudes concerning poverty and the minority employment problem 
taken prior to institute participation, the following attitudes emerge as characteristic of 
the participants on the average: . • 

The following statements were seen as probably true by participants: 

1. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack 
of skills and education. 

2. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
developing better education for deprived children in our school system. 

3. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
providing vocational or specialized training for the unemployed. 

4. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
exposing youth to successful models from their own group and area. 

5. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the lack of understanding— most people 
do not realize the extent or nature of poverty in the community. 

6. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the lack of expert knowledge about how 
to change established patterns of behavior, especially for particular ethnic groups. 

The following statements were seen as possibly true by participants: 

1. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is primarily confined 
to ethnic minority groups. 

2. In most urban communities in the Unites States, poverty is confined to people 
who lack an achievement orientation. 

3. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is confined to sub- 
standard slum districts. 

4. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is a normal condition 
which will never be completely eliminated. 
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5. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due tc lack 

of job opportunities. , , 

6. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to t e 

economic structure of the community (e.g., lack of industries which employ un- 
skilled labor). , , 

7. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to long 

/> .i i. i _ . j i r. tt k.ic-kovirl V»ac rlpcprfptl thp familv). 
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8. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 

reducing racial prejudice among employers. 

9. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
expanding the job market through new private industry in the community. 

10. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
relocating people to areas of high demand for workers. 

11. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
expanding the job market through government projects. 

12. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is community apathy— e.g., it is not a 



concern of community leadership. 

13. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is resistance to change by those satisfied 
to stay the way they are now. 

14. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the continual movement of poorly pre- 
pared rural people to cities with no job market. 

15. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the expectation that people can succeed 



regardless of their present circumstances. 



The participants were uncertain about the following statements: 

1. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is more a problem in 
the East than in the West. 

2. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to dis- 
crimination against minority group members. 

3. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mail ly due to lack 

of knowledge of other possible styles of life. 

4. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack 
of resources in a particular area, such as communication and transportation to 

hear about or get to a job. 

5. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to poor 
welfare and employment laws which encourage dependency. 

6. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
denying welfare support to able-bodied breadwinners. 

7. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by 
reorganizing government agency structures which should handle the problem. 

8. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the lack of money to support projects 
designed to reduce poverty. 
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9. In most urban communities in the United States, the most important obstacle to 
the solution of the problem of poverty is the need of welfare agencies to concen- 
trate efforts on old and disabled persons when real charge could come from con- 
centration on youth programs. 

10. In most urban communities in the United States, the mos* important obstacle to 
the solution cfthe problem of poverty is obsolete or backward government agency 

structures. 

The following statements were seen as possibly not true by the participants: 

1. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is a way of life gener- 
ally acceptable to those who live it. 

2. In most urban communities in the United Statf , poverty is confined to people 

receiving welfare aid. . 

3. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mamly due to lack 

of individual ambition to succeed. 



The following statements were seen as probably not true by participants: 

1. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly a matter of 
definition — hardly any person is really suffering in the United Slates. 

2. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is a problem of indi- 
vidual cases rather than a “community problem. 

The institute participants appeared tc have held well-formed, or fixed, attitudes 
concerning poverty. They saw poverty as being primarily confined to ethnic minority 
groups, to people lacking in achievement orientation, or good old American get up 
and go.” They saw poverty as a real problem but felt the community was not willing 
to expend effort and money to seek solutions. It was felt that most programs were, in 
essence, window dressing. While participants believed that poverty might be a function 
of many causes, most felt it was mainly due to lack of skills and education along with 
the economic structure of the community (e.g., lack of industries which could employ 

unskilled labor). , , , ... , . . , 

Solutions to poverty, most felt, would be accomplished by providing bettei educa- 
tional programs for deprived children within existing school systems, and by providing 
vocational or jpecialized training for the unemployed. Exposing minority youth to suc- 
cessful models from their own group and area was also seen as a helpful tool in the 
solution of the problem. The participants felt that the most important obstacle to the 
solution of the problem of minority groups was that most people do not realize the na- 
ture of extent of poverty in the minority sections of their own communities. They also 
felt that lack of expert knowledge about how to change established patterns of be- 
havior, especially for certain ethnic groups was a significent problem. 

In general, the attitudes outlined above did no* undergo a significant change during 
the course of the institute. Participants maintained their conclusions that poverty is due 
to lack of skills and education of the impoverished and that solutions to this problem 
lie in developing bettei educational programs for the deprived children as well as 
providing vocational or specialized training for the unemployed. 

A few changes, however, were noted. The idea that poverty is mainly due to poor 
welfare and employment laws which encourage dependency was seen as a less accurate 
conception of the poverty problem following the institute experience. The participants 
also became more skeptical of solutions to the poverty problem which involved changes 



in the welfare laws. Essentially, the participants seem to be saying that legislation is 
not the cause nor the solution to unemployment and poverty. The participants also were 
inclined to believe that the most important obstacle to the solution of the problem oi 
poverty is the lack of understanding and realization by the community. 

These changes coupled with the attitudes that they maintained indicate that the 
participants felt very strongly that poverty is primarily due to the lack of skills and edu- 
cation rather than unaware ness and poor legislation. Since the counselor s domain in- 
cludes the acquisition of skills and :he attainment of an education, the participants were 
more willing to see themselves as laving an important role in the solution of the prob- 
lem of poverty. , 

In summary, the participar ts left the institute with a feeling of responsibility and 

commitment to the problem of poverty. 

By looking at the attitudes held by the participants prior to the institutes, it is 
evident that the participants came to the institutes holding many of the attitudes which 
the institutes had proposed to instill. Despite this, the institutes were successful in 
achieving a significant change of attitude in the areas of optimism, realism, and com- 
mitment. 

In assessing the optimism of the participants, it appears *hat over the period of 
training, they moved toward the belief that human beings and social institutions (busi- 
ness social agencies, or schools) are more flexible than they had previously believed. The 
feeling that change is possible became more marked. In addition to this development of 
a generalized optimistic outlook, participants also became more optimistic and positive 
in their feelings that industry is willing to accept a role and contribute in meaningful 
ways to solutions of social problems. They felt, at the termination of their training, that 
there are many more opportunities available to minority youth than they had previously 
believed, in spite of increasing automation, and that even more opportunities could be 
created if needs of industry and business could be kept in mind and realistically con- 
sidered in developing programs designed to prepare youth to exploit opportunities 

available to them. 



School counselors developed a belief that they are not as limited as they thought in 
terms of what they can or cannot do because of what they previously believed to be a^ 
lack of time on their part and a lack of cooperation from industry. Also, at the end ox 
the institute, labor unions were less likely to be considered leaders in improving em- 
ployment opportunities for minorities. 

There was no evidence that participants were unrealistic in their optimism. They saw 
their task as very difficult, and they felt progress would be slow and advancements 
would come only through oersistance in the face of discouragement. They felt generally 
that in order to reduce substantially the problem of limited opportunities for minority 
populations, large scale social change and community action would be necessary. They 
did not feel that any segment of the community could shoulder the responsibility alone, 
but rather all should assume some responsibility and seek the cooperative movements 
which would allow change to come about. 



Despite the overwhelming ontimism in regards to industry s concern, the participants 
were not unrealistic. They feftTmore strongly at the end of the institute that industry 
takes a dollars and cents approach to hiring. Likewise, the optimism concerning the 
flexibility of youth was coupled with the belief that minority youth desire opportunities 



that provide security and high pay rather than ones that provide for self-expression and 

The area showing the most significant and markea cnange was that oi personal 
commitment. Counselors developed the attitude that they would have to redefae eir 
own roles and methods of practice if they were to contnbute in a significant wa/ to 
the resolution of relevant social or individual problems, for example, tliey sranei away 
from the 8 to 5 working day to the belief that a good counselor for minority youth does 
not complete his work during the regular working hours; he cannot always remain 
within the bounds of tlie traditional counseling relationships; he may at times need to 
loan money to his clients 01 intercede between the minority person and authority 
figures. Commitment to technique and “professional practice became less important 
than commitment to individuals, participants also believed that they would have o 
argue within their own institutions for the time and freedom necessary to aitack the 

problem^ ^ of knowledge concerning the world of work, as measured by the objec- 
tive test, it was found that most participants were not very knowledgeable at the 
outset, and no overall improvement was accomplished by the institute program. 

Four-Month Follow-Up Survey 

The previous material gives some indication of what attitudes were brought to the 
institutes and changes that were brought about during the institute experience- The 
four-month follow-up gives us some insight into what occurred when the participants 

returned to their jobs. . . . 

Significant changes in attitudes did occur. These changes in part reflect the gain 

in optimism that occurred between pm- and post-institute surveys The participants 
increased their optimism concerning the employment future for the minority youth and 
the opportunities being provided by industry for the minority youth. 

Along with this gain in optimism, there also was an increased pessimism con- 
cerning the problem of minority unemployment. It was felt that existing bureauera ic 
organizations in welfare, employment and education must be given up in favor of some 
entirely new structure capable of handling the problem. Along with this, the attitude 
emerged that while many people want to help minority youth, tney become quickly 

^This 8 feeling of discouragement also appeared in other attitudes. For example, the 
participants began to feel that dropping out of high school was an indication that an 
individual is not able or not interested in learning, and that if a person needs a lot of 
supervision when he begins a job, he will not become a good worker. 

The belief that a counselor must remain within the bo” ds of the traditional coun- 
seling relationship continued to become less true for the par.icipants. 

More pessimism and discouragement become evident rhen noting the changes that 
occurred veen the time of the post-institute testing and the tour-month fodow-up. 
This pessimism was diiected both toward minority youth and toward the role of industry. 

Less opportunities were seen for minority youth wishing to enter the labor force 
than were seen by the participants during the institute. They also began to feel more 
limitations in what they could do about minority youth problems because of lac* of 
toe and coope^L from industry. Discou.agement is also noted in the attitude that 
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very often minority youth have to perform at a higher standard than non-minority work 
ers. The ideals of flexibility and personal sacrifices that were noted during the institute 

became less trae for the participants. . , 

It would appear that when the participants returned to their regular employment, 
they found the actual situation of minority employment very difficult and consequen y 
some of the optimism and commitment found during the institute starts to *a~e. 

it becomes obvious that follow-up or continuing contact with participants is of great 
importance in maintaining the positive gains of the institute experience and should be 
carefully considered in future programming. Those institutes whicn provided a good con- 
tinuation or follow-up program had fewer attitudes of discouragement and P essi ™ is ™ 
emerging during this period immediately following the institute. Therefore it would 
appear that follow-up programs are essential to the perseverance of the attitudes de- 
veloped during the institute. 

Participants brought certain expectations, as well as attitudes, to the summer in- 
stitute programs. The expectation expressed by the greatest number of participants was 
that they would gain knowledge about industry’s job opportunities and requiiements. 
They also felt that better counseling techniques would be achieved through their in- 
volvement in the institutes and that a deeper understanding of the background prob- 

lems of minority youth would be gained. . ,. . .. 0 

At the termination of the institutes the participants felt that these expectations 

were, in general, met by the programs offered them. Most felt that they had, indeed, 

obtained a greater understanding of industrial requirements and job opportunities for 

youth In terms of solutions to the minority youth unemployment problem, severa ap 

proaches were seen as necessary by the participants. First, they felt any solution would 

need a combined effort of community, schools and industry. Second, they felt that 

the school should offer better vocational education programs and that industry should 

provide more on-the-job training programs. o>> qq 

In answer to the question “has the institute been helpful to you? more than 99 
per cent of the participants polled at the close of the institutes answered positively. 
More than 86 per cent stated that the institute had, in fact, met their expectations. 

This same generally favorable attitude was still present at the time of the four- 
month follow-up. From statements given by participants, it is also qml :e evid. ent that 
they felt they had gained increased effectiveness in many areas of their jobs as a result 
of [heir institute experience. This increased effectiveness was noted in work with mi- 
nority youths students, teachers, school administration, and industry personnel. 

FrZ the information gained in the pre-institute and post-institute testing and 
from the four-month follow-up survey, it can be seen that the goals of the Plans for 
Progress Summer Institutes were in large part achieved-attitudes did change in the de- 
sired direction and these attitudes were still evident at the time of the four-mon 

follow-up. 

The Site Visits 

Five to six months after the formal institute programs teams of evaluators visited 
all 17 cities where institutes were held. Interviews were conducted with a sampling of 

participants, their supervisors, personnel officers in industries, and others who might he 
expected to feel some impact from the institute. The interviews were semi-structured 
based in part on the data gathered during pre- and post-testing. In essence, this part of 
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tie follow-up program was designed to provide information concerning 

tl e institutes affected the behavior of the participants in dtsir l q ' j. 

C' [\v it was hoped that participants would be more effective in their relations 

nft youth and that more effective techniques would be developed to rncrease the 

employability and employment of minority youth. It was a! Iso & iven 

bv Darticipants alone would not make significant impact on the p 

area" For "this reason, the investigators searched tor cnain reaeucm 

from program participation. Where such effects were located, extensive efforts will 

made to describe and appraise related outcomes. 

The evaluation teams also sought to determine the extent of continuing contact 
communication between the involved segments within the communities where institutes 

were held. 

The evaluators made these observations about the institute participants. 

Before the institute many of the participants could not honestly communicate opti- 

mism, because they were not as convinced of it themselves as they were upon the 

conclusion of the institute. , u . 

The participants now know of many people working in the same direction and this 
gives them the feeling that something not only can be done, but is being don 

they are a part of it. . , . » 

Increased knowledge about jobs, as well as their availability, can be assured to have 

affected their reality orientation. , . 

The participants became more aware of the expectations, needs and claims of busi- 
ness and industry. The needs of the student can now be realistically related to the 
needs of the world of work and society at large rather than in isolation. 

The participants gained an appreciation for the position of industry. Without doubt 
the most powerful single effect of the institutes upon participants was the realization 
of what industry is all about and the kinds of problems industry has, and an ap- 
preciation of industry s standard of competence. 

Participants began to feel that they as a group were endeavoring to chip away at 
fhe problem in spite of the enc.mity of it. They felt they were doing something 
significant and yet were not kidding themselves regarding the depth and comp exi y 
of the total picture. This was an encouraging mixture of realism and optimism. 

The school counselors felt as though the barriers had been removed and they cou d 
now pursue, in a much more effective way, the things they were committed to but 

felt blocked in carrying out. 

In addition to these notable effects on participant attitudes and outlooks, the im- 
pact of the Plans for Progress Institute was felt in many other areas, some examp e 

observed by the evaluation teams are noted below. 

One city had a relatively ineffective industry visitation program. This program as 
been called off for one year for complete reconsideration and ^structuring, 
upgrading of the industry visitation program was a direct result of the Plans tor 

Class content on interviewing and the completion of job applications has been 

added in some schools. . . , nc 

Involved participants an point to specific placement of minonty youths in jobs as 
a result of contacts made or information gamed during the institute. 
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One institute reported that the program brought about the interaction of Negro and 
white counselors on a professional level for the first time. This might never have 
happened in the normal course of events. 

Industries report that the participants are continuing to contact them, indicating 
that channels of communication with business and industry which had previously 
been closed were open and being used in a vigorous manner. 



School counselors report that they are now receiving calls from personnel people 



in business and industry. 

Counselors involved in the institutes find themselves serving as resource people in 
their schools. They are being called upon by other faculty members to share their 
new knowledge and their new attitudes. 

Giving local industries a first hand knowledge of the limitations faced by educators 
has moved some to help by instituting their own training programs, and by making 
surplus or outdated equipment available for use in the schools. 

Other specific progr ms and effects resulting from the summer institute programs 
are noted in the individual site visit reports. (Appendix H) 



Effectiveness of Various Program Formats 

What features of the institutes were found to be most effective in furthering the 
objectives of Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institutes? 

One of the most potent program techniques was the industrial field trip. If, in 
the trip experience, participants encountered non-defensive attitudes and basic honesty 
on the part of industrial personnel, this opportunity for interaction produced favorable 
results, such as increased communication between industrial and school personnel, and 
increased counselor knowledge about changing employment conditions and opportunities, 
particularly for minority youth. It also provided more job opportunities for minority 
youth by making employers and schools aware of matching potential to job demands. 
By seeing for themselves that members of minority groups had positions at the various 
levels in industries, institute participants were impressed by what they concluded to be 
changing conditions and progress. Both Negro and Caucasian participants expressed 

this feeling. 

Not all of the positive benefits of the industrial field trips came to the participants. 
Industries, as well, felt a positive impact. Industry representatives stressed the fact that 
they received a better perspective on the problems of the high school counselor as a 
result of their contacts on the tours. Contacts made through the tours also provided 
greater recruitment contacts for personnel officers. Some industries visited by institute 
personnel reported they were t king a second look at their stated policies and practices 
in an attempt to be sure that they were, in fact, moving as far and as fast as they 
could toward truly equal opportunity employment. One industrial representative reported 
that the Plans for Progress institute really forced him and his plant to take a hard 
look at what was happening in their employment practices. They were made to evaluate 
themselves, to upgrade certain of their policies and practices to get ready for the tours. 

Because the industrial tours proved to be such a potent program feature, they 
produced some negative outcome as well. In cases where the field trips were poorly 
planned, or when participants encountered defensive attitudes on the part of industry 
representatives, or what they interpreted to be a window dressing approach to minor 
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itv erouD employment, participants were not receptive to industry. In their reports of 

?"f tJ Standard public relations variety, planned for visitors whose interest s were 
much more general. Too often they focused on impressive machines ana jne presiucnt > 
office rather than on the blue collar worker and his function within the p • 

These poorly planned tours had a definite negative effect on the participa 
attitudes toward* industry in general. Participants tended to 

gusted and even hostile, at times reacting vigorously and verbally attacking uiclust 
personnel directors as being dishonest, and bluffing in regard to **g^£*Z 
employment of minority youth. Another serious result of g program 

the credibility attributed to the other industries participating in the field trip program 
was affected In some cases, even though other industries provided useful tours and 
were sincere in their efforts to provide employment to minority groups, they found 1 
difficult to overcome the poor impression made by the lack of sincerity on the part 

the one company providing a “negative tour experience. 

I summary we found that opportunities for school personnel to tour industries 
and to d^uss whit they see there with industrial personnel can, n fact, bring about 
attitude change on both sides. This program feature seems to contribute to the opening 
of new vistas for both groups and certainly contributes to the acquisition of more 
accurate information concerning jobs, job requirements, personnel practices, compa i 

blllt GroTO 1I dh t us y siIns ’ involving both industry and school personnel also proved to be 
a potent Pm^am technique. Insitutes which brought industry and school personnel 
together £1 intensive, nor, -defensive, personal interaction had marked impact on the 
attainment of desired attitude change. The effectiveness of this technique 1S ev ^ e " t !“ 
the increased communication among these individuals in the time since e 
mL am ^ In Warns where this was accomplished, there is strong evidence of a sus- 
tS attitude that since communication has been achieved, other basic objectives of 
the program can in time be more fully accomplished. 

3"emen e t S2 minority sub-cultures had 

“tri sssr-JiS 

lo ihl anal I all institutes where it was employed. Effective positive communication 
to this g j Vta q nnwerful element for successful accomplishment of 

between groups ^farther demonstrated that such communication could be accom- 
desnable goals. £ w « ^ ° programs conducted. Where this communication and 

SeldadoX^ not fished, or where it broke down, we found a direct 
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• mpact t 

impact. This suggests that such prog 8 commitment, the exposure 

their task Ir no, to .he. the 

ity youth how bad his lot may be, but rather to show him how to find and exploit 

Arvnrvrhi niH^Q for Self b 6 tt 6 rH 16 Ilt. , /» i . 1 A i. . 

•"iiSS le.de,, hi, 

r.:.“w£“— r-rr:. * . k . — » «—, 

“The institute was a rather dramatic success in spite of some of its shortcomings 
because of the personal enthusiasm and ability of the institute director. 

“As a group, industry agreed that the most central factor in operating a successfu 
institute is the selection of an appropriate university and director. 

“One of the most impressive aspects of the program can be seen as a reflection o 

the personal characteristics of the director. He inspire f s < 72*1 

lovabv and enthusiasm in those working closely with him. The institute as a wnoie 
was a reflection of his interpersonal skills, his awareness of the impor ance o 
public relations and publicity, and his ability to communicate his own commitment 

to the project.” 

In the future major attention must be given to this dimension of planning. Where 
an outstanding person, judged on the basis of past experience w« i leading 
significant outcomes were virtually assured-only the nature or form of the spec! 

outc ^g S i^™ ai ^Q^ a y e < ^'^ea^ > ” ess identified in building the various institute Programs 
related directly to follow-up or plans for continuing contact among concerned individuals. 
Where continuing contact did not exist in some form, follow-up evaluation reveled tha 
positive attitudes acquired during the institute experience were quickly lost, or had 
soured Most of the positive achievements of the program were still being maintained 
at the time of the four-month follow-up, and in some cases had been strengthened. 

However, .*» JET - 

saMassiti - - *• •— 

mpnt nf the counselor to the goals of the program was also evident. 

Where even a minimum of contact was maintained following the institute Program, 
r „ i itt i e or n0 evidence of such regressive shift in attitudes. The opoosite 

j • _ „„„ One institute evaluator reported that the ultimate success of 

Arfnriitute'came as a result of a follow-up project and meeting. Another evaluator 
leported the h^h school counselors were to a large degree more rmpressed by the 

fnllow-nn exnerience than they had been by the institute itself. 

This P point of follow-up becomes extremely important relative to subsequent pro- 

merely „o«d.a • v*l* fa ““ bl 

«*»■• -.11 * “-r woold 

be in order if industry should consider withdrawal of support already provided. 
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Another weakness mentioned by some parf'ipants was the tendency of industry 
to be satisfied with one-way communication. Where this was true, participants felt that 
industries were not really concerned about the problem, but wanted cmly to present 
industries’ needs, with the tacit assumption that the school system should meet their 
standards. They felt that there was little concern for understanding the problems ot 

schools, counselors or the youngsters involved. , 

In summary, the results obtained from the pre- and post-institute testing ana me 
two follow-up phases of the evaluation indicate that the institutes did in fact affect 
both attitudes and behavior of the participants. This is most meaningful when com- 
parisons are made with other similar programs. The most striking reaction was one ot 
appreciation (and surprise) expressed by counselors, school administrators, social agency 
personnel and members of the community at large regarding industry s initiative m 
proposing and supporting these institutes. Gratitude was expressed repeatedly, -through 
the many different impressions obtained in the evaluations, it becomes clear that a 
participants value the interest and initiative shown by industry, and the opportunity 
for increased communication between industrial and school personnel. They want to do 
what they can to nourish and foster further development of this spirit of cooperation. 

It should be mentioned that at the time the evaluation task was accepted, members 
of the research team held attitudes which could best be described as skeptical. We had 
previously been involved in the evaluation of seven summer vocational guidance insti- 
tutes sponsored by various agencies. At the outset of this project, it was our opinion 
that short-term summer programs were not adequate to tasks such as those outlined by 
the Plans for Progress Program. It was our feeling that such programs could be effective 
in the public relations sense, but not in achieving outcomes which in fact would have 
impact in any meaningful way. For this reason we were initially reluctant to take on 
the task of program evaluation. However, we can now say that on the basis of the data 
analyzed, we are convinced the Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institutes m re- 
sent the most effective change agent we have encountered in this area ot endeavor. 
The data available amply validate that significant change and movement, consistent 
with Plans for Progress goals, has been achieved by means of the summer institute 

program. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the Role of Business and Industry in Promoting Counselor Training Institutes 

Business and industry plays a .ole in the institutes which could not be filled by 
any other group or agency. One of the most prominent results of the institutes has 
been the positive reaction of participants toward industry for opening this door and 
expressing this interest in education. As employers of the youth of the nation, industry 
is in a unique position. No other organized segment of society has the kind of commit- 
ment and organizational ability to lend to education in its efforts to educate youth 
and prepare them to enter into society and the job market. The aggressive interest of 
business and industry in the problems of education is one of the single most important 
reasons why the institute has succeeded. The continuation of this interest in how 
American youth are educated and counseled is a vital element needed in education. 

At local levels, the business and industry base should be broadened to include 
greater representatives from local industry, both for financial support, additional field 
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trip opportunities and most significantly, increased employment opportunity for minority 
youth affected by local programming. 

On the Nature of the Relationship Betweer the National Office and Local Councils 

Local Plans for Progress Councils look to the national office for guidelines and fi- 
nancial assistance. Many local council members feel reluctant to approach local com- 
nanies for heavy financial underwriting ye«r after year. They feel that contributions by 
their companies on both the national and the local level may be asking too mucn. rr 
matching funds approach will probably work best with encouragement of local councils 
if broaden their base of local support, by soliciting either manpower support or fi- 
nancial support from local business and industry. 

The national office should provide guidelines and review proposals of the local 
councils. However, these guidelines should continue to be flexible enough to leave con- 

siderable control with the local councils. 

To help establish guidelines and to review programs in light of their guidelines, it 
is recommended that an advisory and review board be contracted by the national 
Plans for Progress office. The composition of this board would include experts con- 
cerned about the areas of poverty, minority unemployment, and behavioral change. 

An Institute Speakers Bureau, coordinated at the national level would be helpful 
to the local councils. Many institutes were able to enlist extremely capable and capti- 
vating speakers. The identification of some of the speakers at the national level could 
make exceptional speakers more widely available to the various institutes. 

On the Selection of Institute Directors and Staff 

The Guidance Institute director is extremely important to the success of an insti- 
tute Many institutes overcame severe difficulties largely because of the personal en- 
thusiasm and drive of the director. Directors should be chosen for their enthusiasm 
and TommfimenT as well as for their knowledge, administrative abilities, ability to 
work with the local educational system, and ability to work with local industry. This 
meins a man with an established reputation at least within the area in which he is 
™ work The directors must be selected early. Competent educators are often com- 
mitted six months or more previous to the summer for which their services are sought 
and the director should be involved in the institute planning. Also, each institute 
should have one or more associate or assistant directors; there is too much work in- 
volved in conducting a smooth-running institute for one man to handle. 

Indigenous Persons 

From the results reported by the institutes which involved minority youth in their 
program, it is recommended that future institutes should evaluate this technique for 
incorporation. Minority youth were able to transmit the nature of their culture very 
clearly to the participants. Formal lectures and presentations seemed less effective in 
reaching this goal. The presence of the minority youth in the program also tended to 
give an institute an ongoing touch with the realities of the problem of minority un- 
employment. This procedure was especially helpful to tnose counselors who did not 
come from schools that were heavily populated with minority youth. 
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On the Vocational Guidance Institute in the Context of the Community 

In order to achieve the greatest effect for the funds to be expended, Plans for 
Progress Institutes should be coordinated with local, state and federal programs. 
Churches and other civic organizations may be enlisted as cooperating agencies at the 
local level, since they are often able to ftirnish space, manpower, or allied programs 
which will enhance the program. The broadest possible base of community support is 
essential for maximum effectiveness of the program. 

On the Structure of Plans for Progress Institutes 

The optimum length of Plan* for Progress Institutes would seem to be three weeks 
of intensive work with a planned follow through. This follow through is an essential 
feature for the maintenance of changes which have been achieved during the period of 
intensive effort. Our studies have shown that the commitment and enthusiasm de- 
veloped during the institute dissipates in the ensuing months if it is not reinforced by 
follow-up meetings and transferred into concrete actions. 

One way in which concrete action can be implemented is for participants to plan 
programs during the period of the institute which are to be carried out during the 
following year. Follow-up meetings of the group may then be focused on these projects. 

Another aspect of the follow-up program should be the establishment of some means 
of communicating information or employment opportunities directly to school counselors. 
A constant flow of job descriptions and current employment needs should be main- 
tained in order that counselors and other persons in the system remain well informed. 

On the Content of Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institutes 

In planning an institute, a balance should be achieved in the emphasis placed on 
the need for attitudinal and motivational change in underprivileged persons, the need 
for broad-based change in the culture, the need for changes in school programs, and 
the need for changes in industry hiring practices and training programs. 

Xhe program format should achieve a balance in the use of viable lecture methods, 
meaningful field trips to industry, group interaction techniques, supervised interviewing 
practice, meaningful field trips to poverty areas, vocational counseling, and educational 

counseling. , 

Lectures delivered at the first graduate year level are usually not well accepted; 

participants feel they are being “talked down to.” They want to hear practical, 
experience-oriented lectures. The topic and the man is more important than whether he 
is from industry, government, or the academic sphere. An important factor to bear in 
mind is that the best speakers, especially those from academic settings, make their 
plans far in advance, and therefore must be contacted as early as possible to insure 

their availability. 

Field trips to industry must be carefully planned and carried out. Participants 
want to see people at work and to talk with them about their work, they are not as 
interested in the company’s product or the glamour aspects of the company. Small 
group discussions following the industrial tour have been found useful. It has worked 
out well io plan the follow-up discussion on the premises in order that questions the 
participants have about what they have observed can be answered immediately. As a 
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feedback device to industry, evaluation forms have been completed and turned back 
to the industry before the group leaves the plant. This approach has been found helpful 
to both participants and to the cooperating industry because it makes the dialogue 
between industry and education real, immediate and two-way. 

Small group discussions have been found effective during many phases of the 
institutes. After a certain amount of learning, participants want to be able to talk with 
their colleagues, to exchange ideas, and to reflect on their experiences. Such discus- 
sions should have an experienced leader. When there is no leader, the uncontrolled 
intensity of the group interaction can produce interpersonal conflicts whicn overshadow 
the purpose of the discussion. 

Supervised interviewing experience is an important mode of instruction which 
many counselors have not experienced in their training. Tne Plans for Progress Insti- 
tutes can fill this need if it exists. When developing plans for this experience, and in 
getting the experiences, the director and supervisors should carefully check the back- 
ground and previous experiences of the participant and exercise as much sensitivity in 
his supervision as they expect the participant to develop. The educators should note 
however, training which focuses on traditional technique rather than goal oriented 
interaction is not likely to prove effective with the students in this program. 

One of the most effective means found to enhance the dialogue between industry 
and education is a large group meeting where all participants meet with representatives 
of business and industry to compare, challenge and confront one another with problems 
and proposed solutions. Prior to using this technique, fears were expressed that it would 
not work at all or that it would get out of hand. Neither fear was realized. One person 
usually moderates these discussions. It is his responsibility to see that the discussion 
does not get out of hand. A preparation session has been used in order that questions 
could be formulated and the program outlined prior to the discussion. (Some of these 
sessions continued for six or more hours.) 

Consistent with local needs, emphasis in the institute program should be on assist- 
ing the individual to help himself, regardless of his racial or cultural background. Too 
often, the individual counselor has been intimidated by the focus of an institute, fail- 
ing to recognize its applicability to problems which will confront him. For example, 
an institute might focus on Negro employment problems in the area, and the counselor 
might fail to see how he can a^ply the principles because there are no Negroes in 

his school. 

Labeling of the group focus of the institute was a reoccurring problem, home in- 
dividuals saw negative connotation where others saw none, and issues about differences 
which operationally made no difference contributed to the weakening of some programs. 

The young person who has already dropped out of school (or is about to drop out), 
or the delinquent youth who is unprepared for employment became a very real concern 
in many institutes. These individuals were not seen as the legitimate concern of either 
of the involved groups— school or industry. Yet as individuals, they tended to personify 
the cultural problem. There must be a willingness to seek new solutions rather than 
the evidenced desire to make only old programs work. 

On the Selection of Participants 

Participants for the Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institutes should be 
selected from the broadest range possible. In order to establish and maintain a dialogue 



between industry and education, persons from many areas should be included. When 
a representative of one segment is missing, responsibility for a situation tends to be 
transferred to him. The persons present have difficulty achieving the proper perspective 
under these conditions. Participants should be chosen by tne director, in cooperation 
with the school administration, for the achievement of optimal effects. Participants 

from all of the following groups should be encouraged: . 

1 Teachers These may be teachers of vocational education, vocational cooperative 

education, distributive education, English and social studies, or others according to 

the local situation. , 

2. School administrators and curriculum supervisors. Persons in these positions are 

important because of their power to affect the counselor’s role in the school system. 
Also, instruction units often need study and change in light of the results of the in- 
stitute program. , . . 

3 High school counselors and placement counselors. In some school systems the 

guidance counselor is discouraged from doing placement work because there are special- 
ists in placement. Persons in both roles can benefit from the program 

4. Union representatives. Because of the very important role which unions play in 
the American labor market, representatives of the unions should be include > 

5 Junior High School counselors. These counselors are seeing students during a 
critical transitional period. The institute programs can stimulate a communication be- 
tween junior high school counselors and high school counselors which typically does 
not exist. This cooperation is important to the schools’ holding power. 

6. State Employment Services counseling and placement workers. These persons can 
benefit from the knowledge and data acquired in the institute. Also, their inclusion 
increases communication to another segment of the chain of persons concerned with the 

employment of youth. „ , . * 

7 Industry employment interviewers and personnel officers. Persons in such jobs 

have much to give other participants because of their unique position. They can also 
gain from the experience because they may not share in the philosophy of their com- 
pare. No matter how much the leadership of a company believes in opportunity tor 
minority employment, by the time this philosophy has filtered down through the chan- 
nels of communication, it may be lost. The institute experience allows these persons 
to meet with others who are concerned with similar problems and provides points ot 
contact useful to both education and industry. 
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SCHEDULE A 

Each of the following statements concern proverty in urban communities. You are 
to rid each statement 8 and record your opinion on the scale provrded below each 
statement. It is important that you express your personal opinion. 

1. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is primarily confined to ethnic minority 

□ dTZely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain D possibly ^ probably □ definitely 

true true true 

2. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is confined to people who lack an achieve- 

ment orientation. _ , c . .. i 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ E»ss*ly □ pro a J 

true true true 

3. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is mainly a matter of definition-hardly 

any person is really suffering in the U.S. , .. . . 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbabry 

true true true noz uue 

4 In most urban communities in the United States poverty is a way of life generally acceptable to 

□ definitely” probably O possibly □ uncertain □ possdb ly □ ptobably D *«* 

true true true not rru. 

5. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is confined to sub-standard slum districts. 

_ , f . .. , n nrohablv □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

□ definitely □ probably u possiD y t not true not true 



true 



true 



true 



6. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is more a problem in the East than in 

□ definitely' □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain D possibly □ probably ° "‘v 
true true true 



7. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is confined to people receiving welfare 
ci id 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true t ue 

. . tt„ Ci-^4-/vr dfhr ic a nnrrriA 1 condition which will never 

S. inmost urban comiruniuos in uic umwu — - **- 

be completely eliminated. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ P^Uy D "/ 

true true true 

9. In most urban communities in the United States poverty is a problem of individual cases rather 
than a “community problem.” 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ probab g □ definitely 

true true true 

10. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack ot individual 
ambition to succeed. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ defmitely 

true true true 

U. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack of skills and 
education. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true 

12. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack of job oppor- 

tunities. , _. , 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ defmitely 

true true true 

13. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to discrimination against 
minority group members. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ Probably □ defimteiy 

true true true 

14. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack of knowledge of 
other possible styles of life. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □probably □ debmtely 

true true true 

15 In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to the economic structure 
of the community (e.g„ lack of industries which employ unskilled labor). 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ debmtely 

true true true 

16. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to long term family dis- 
order and circumstances (e.g., husband has deserted the family). 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ defmitely 

true true true 
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17. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to lack of resources in a 
particular area, such as communication and transportation to hear about or get to a job. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

18. Inmost urban communities in the United States, poverty is mainly due to poor welfare and em- 
ployment laws which encourage dependency. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly 0 uncertain □ possibly 0 probably □ d ^ lnlt ®' y 

true true true not true not true not true 

19. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by developing better 
education for deprived children in our school system. 

□ definitely 0 probably □ possibly 0 uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ deflmtely 

true true true not true not true not true 

20. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by providing voca- 
tionalor specialized training for the unemployed. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ de ^ nit *'y 

t ra e true true not true not true not true 

21. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by denying welfare 
support to able-bodied breadwinners. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ unc rrtain 0 possibly 0 probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

22. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by reducing racial 
prejudice among employers. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

trU e true true not aue not true not true 

23. In most urban communities in the Unittu States, poverty can best be solved by expanding the 
job market through new private industry in the community. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

24. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by relocating people 

to areas of high demand for workers. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

25. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by exposing youth 
to successful models from their own group and area. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

26. In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by expanding the 
job market through government projects. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 
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27 In most urban communities in the United States, poverty can best be solved by reorganizing 
government agency structures which should handle the problem. 

□ definitely □ probably □ powfbly □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ er 

true true true 

- tfr non 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possrbly □ Pjobaj em.^ey 

t-ue true true 

29 - LtchlftSntg" “ 

□ definitely ^ □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly O probably D 

true true true 

... TTnitpH States the most important obstacle to the solution of 

30 - **«. u- * -j- -^ eflnitely 

n nro bablv □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

□ definitely □ probably u pos y t tme no t true not true 

true tme true 

fV.o TTniiprl States the most important obstacle to the solution of 
3L !La,I ba of “i' thriach of exped^hnowiedge abon, how ,o change established patterns 

of behavior, especially for particular ethnre groups 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain Opossibly U P nQt tru ' nottrue 

true true true 

•i- 1 tVrp TTniiprl Stares the most important obstacle to the solution of 

32 ' distance to change by those satisfied to stay the way they are now. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ ^ssrbly □ P™ » J ^"‘rue 

true true true 

1 -v.o TTnU-pH States the most important obstacle to the solution of 

33 ' ^ToVe7of7-;777e c„ h „tinual movement of poorly prepared rural people to cities with 

□ ;;:" probably O possibly O uncertain O possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true 

• il tt Qtaipc thp most important obstacle to the solution of 

34 ' tt7lt a of”y TtheMed of welfare agencies to concentrate efforts on old and disabled 
persons wh”n real change could come from concentration on youth programs. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possdrly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true 

... • Li„ United States the most important obstacle to the solution of 

35 ' t m pmbk7“ “ ?hl ^expectation tha't people can succeed regardless of their present 

circumstances. nnssiblv □ probably □ definitely 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly uncer am not true no t true 

true true true 

... in .lo United States the most important obstacle to the solution of 
36 ' jL7obleto?p““ obsolete or backward government agency structures. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertarn □ possibly □ pro a J ^ ^ 

true true t'ue 



O 
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APPENDIX B 



Place of Institute.. 



Name 

II ate 



SCHEDULE B 

Each of the following statements concern the general problem of employment for 
minority youth. You are to read each statement and record your opinio .1 on the scale 
provided below each statement. It is important that you express your personal opinion. 



1. Given certain conditions, a person’s character can change or be changed at any age. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true 

2. A person’s character is most strongly influenced by early association, but as his environment 
changes, he will, to some varying degree, change with it. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ P mb ably □ 

true true true 

3. Hope, opportunity, trust, and understanding are some of the basic factors which can induce 

character change. . 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ e mite^y 

true true true n ° l irue 

4. Early training in the first ten years of life pretty well establishes what a person will be like the 

rest of his life. . . 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □probably □ defrnrtely 

true true true not irue 

5 If a person needs a lot of supervision when he begins a job, he will not become a good worker. 

□ definitely □probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ defrnrtely 

true true true 

6. If a person observes that his parents have poor work habits, he will probably have poor work 

hubits. , 

□ definitely □ probably □ P-Wy □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ dermte^y 

true true irue 

7. It will be virtually impossible to substantially reduce minority unemployment in this country 
without large-scale social change. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ n„ certain □ possMy □ P^ly □ de mite y 

true true true 
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8. Existing bureaucratic organizations in welfare, employment, and education must be given up in 
favor of some entirely new structure capable of handling the problem. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain 0 possibly □ probably 0 etmne^y 

true true true n01 

. ..... ...an oiinrinoipd pntirplv as long as we have individual differences. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ drfrmtey 

true true true 

10 More jobs can be created through the constructive use of economic and social activity. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly O probably □ 

true true true 

11 Most people who are unemployed would like to have a job. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain 0 possibly □ pmbably D deftmte y 

true true true 

12 The human being is sufficiently flexible that he can be taught a continuing series of new kinds 
of jobs as technological change makes his old knowledge and skills obsolete. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □possibly □ pmbably D defmfie^y 

true true true 

13 The influence of a person’s natural drive and ambition is more important in explaining 
unemployment than the influence of his immediate social situation. 

□ definitely □ probabb □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definite y 

true true true 

14. If a person has enough motivation, he will make opportunities for himself in spite of other ob- 
stciclc S ♦ 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably 

true true true 

15 Existing organizations have not substantially reduced minority unemployment. 

□ del’ litely □ probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably 

true true true 



□ definitely 
not true 



□ definitely 
not true 



U aenniteiy l_i , 

true true true 

17. Human nature is such that there will always be unemployment. 

1 — 1 n rrrrtKaVilv □ nossiblv D uncertain □ possibly 

not true 



true 



true 



true 



true 



true 



true 



not true 



true 



true 



true 



not true 



□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


market. 




□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


to enter the labor force. 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 




20. The employment future looks bright for minority youth. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly 
true true true not true 



□ probably 
not true 



□ definitely 
not true 



21. A good counselor completes his work during his regular working hours. 



□ definitely 


□ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true 


true 


true 




not true 


not true 


not true 


22. In working 


w'ith minority 


r youth, a counselor must 


remain within the bounds of 


the traditional 


counseling relationship. 












□ definitely 


□ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true 


true 


true 




not true 


not true 


not true 


23. The counselor should never 


loan money 


to his clients. 








□ defin: ~ly 


□ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true 


true 


true 




not true 


not true 


not true 


24. A good counselor will intercede between the minority group student and authority figures. 


□ definitely 


□ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true 


true 


true 




not true 


not true 


not true 


25. A good counselor never lets himself be manipulated by his client. 






□ definitely 


□ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true 


true 


true 




not true 


not true 


not true 



26. Successful counseling with minority group students will require more time and effort than with 



other students. 

□ definitely □ probably 


□ possibly 


□ uncertain □ possibly 


□ probably 


□ definitely 


true true 


true 


not true 


not true 


not true 



27. Since minority youth need structure in their lives, it is wise for the counselor to insist on strict 
scheduling. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

28. Industry and government are more committed to finding a solution to the employment problems 
of minority youth than are the school counselors. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

29. School counselors are limited in what they can do about minority youth problems because of 
lack of time and cooperation from industry. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

30. High school counselors have a big job to do with respect to the employment problems of minority 
youth. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 
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31. School counselors can apply the knowledge that they get from industry to the school situation. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 
t |- rue not true not true not true 



true 



true 



32. School counselors generally have an explicit program for cooperating with industry. 

. n dpfinitelv □ nrobablv □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 
' ‘ true ' 't rilP not true not true noi uue 



true 



true 



33. School counselors' efforts should be directed toward those who have not achieved a significantly 
successful school experience. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ d ^ nlt ely 

true true true not true not true not true 

34. School counseling should be directed toward the employment problems of youth at least as much 
as toward college prep counseling. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

, IU e true true not true not true not true 

35. Because of the difficulties involved in minority youth counseling, no counselor should be expected 
to spend full time in this area. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ ^finitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

36. Counselors should be expected to teach some minority youth how to meet common social expecta- 
tions. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ P^Wy ° de ^ it ®' y 

tm e true true not true not true not true 

37. Personal sacrifices must be made by the counselor in the counseling of minority youth. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain 0 possMy □ probably □ definitely 



true 



tme 



38. It is the counselor’s job to give young people a sense oi direction. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

39. In some cases the need of the individual will have to be placed before the need of the job. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ definitely 



true 



true 



40. Since industry is paying the wages, they have a right to demand uniformly high performance 
without regard to individual differences. 

□ defi itely □ probably □ posribly □ uncertain □ possibly □pmbably □ definitely 

true true true 

41. Industry takes a dollars and cents approach to hiring. 

□ definitely □probably □ possibly □uncertain □ possibly □ pmbably □ definitely 



true 



true 



42. Very often minority youth have to perform at a higher standard than non-minority workers. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □possibly □pmbably □ definitely 



tme 



true 
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43. Most of the solutions to the problems of the unemployed minority youth are being contributed 
by industry. 

□ definitely □ probably D possibly L3 uncertain CH possibly IZ1 probably D definite!) 
t rue tme true not true not true not true 



44. Although many people want to help minority youth; they become quickly discouraged. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 
true true true 



not true 



not trui 



not true 



45. A good solution to the problem of minority youth employment would be to relocate the youth 
into areas where there is more opportunity t'or employment. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 
t rue tme true not true not true not true 



46. Most federal employment legislation has been enacted to help the extremely poor. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 



true 



tme 



true 



f v 

not true 



not true 



not true 



47. Minority youths should be encouraged to seek jobs where they know their minority status will be 
accepted. 



□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 

not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


48. Occupations in which non-whites are now concentrated will be growing more slowly than other 


occupations. 












□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


49. A minority youth who is a 


high school drop-out has practically no chance of securing 


employment. 


□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


U probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


50. A high school graduate is 


more effective 


in his work, regardless of the 


work, than a 


non-graduate. 


□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


51. A high school graduate is : 


more employable than a non-graduate. 






□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 


52. Labor unions have been 


in the forefront with respect to improving employment opportunities for 


minorities. 














□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


U definitely 
not true 


53. Minority youth desire employment opportunities that provide for self-expression and interesting 
experience rather than opporrunities that provide security and high pay. 


□ definitely 
true 


□ probably 
true 


□ possibly 
true 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 
not true 


□ probably 
not true 


□ definitely 
not true 
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true 



true 



trui 



uue 



triio 



□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 




not true 


not true 


can find one. 






□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 




not true 


not true 


r everyone who wishes to work. 


□ uncertain 


□ possibly 


□ probably 




not true 


not true 



not true 



not true 



true true true nor uue nut liuc not true 

57. Because of minority youths’ lower level of aspiration, counselors often feel unable to do much to 
help them. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

t m e true true not true not true not true 

58. Because of automation, industry is> no longer capable, as they were in the past, of hiring minority 
youths. 

n definitely □ probably □ oossibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

tme ' true tr„* not true not true not true 



59. Dropping out of high school is an indication that an individual is not able or not interested in 
learning. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true true true not true not true not true 

60. A poo r high school performance probably indicates poor performance on the job. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 

true trn« not true not true not true 



true 
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APPENDIX C 



Name 

Date 

Place of Institute.... 



SCHEDULE C 



Please circle the correct answer for each question. Answer all items. 

Minority groups in many urban communities are increasing each decade at a rate o. 

(a) 10 per cent 

(b) 25 per cent 

(c) more than 50 per cent 

(d) less than 10 per cent 

What proportion of the poor is in urban areas. 

(a) 1/10 

(b) 1/4 

(c) 1/2 

(d) more than 1/2 , . 

. Living conditions for minority groups living in northern cities are: 

(a) better than those of minority groups living in southern cities 

(b) worse than minority groups living in southern cities 

(c) about the same as those minority groups living in southern cities . 

. The proportion of culturally deprived children now living in the 14 largest cities in the country i : 

(a) 1/10 

(b) 1/5 

(c) 1/3 

(d) 1/2 , t , 

. A culturally deprived student from an urban center can be expected to be: 

(a) of low'intelligence 

(b) indifferent to responsibility 

(c) dishonest 

i. In the next decade what occupational group will show the greatest increase? 

(a) professional and technical 

(b) skilled 

(c) semi-skilled 

l to whichofthe following fields have Negro males made the greatest occupational gains? 

(a) professional and technical 

(b) skilled labor 

(c) semi-skilled labor 

8. TheTumber of' Negro workers in professional, technical, clerical, sales and skilled jobs has in- 
creased during the past 20 years by: 

(a) one-fourth 

(b) one-half 

(c) doubled 

(d) tripled 
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9. The number of non-whites employed in unskilled jobs is proportionally 

(a) greater dian 

(b) about the same as 

(c) less than 

whites employed in the same area. 

10. The proportion of non-white workers to white workers in white collar jobs is: 

(a) greater than 1:1 

(b) 1:1 

(c) less than 1:1 

11. Automation is a major factor in eliminating 



( 



n\ wn 

u j KJ\J\J 



(b) 5000 

(c) 30,000 

(d) 40,000 
jobs per week. 

12. Most of the improvement in the occupational status of the Negro since 1940 has been due to: 

(a) migration 

(b) more job opportunities 

(c) better education 

(d) increased racial tolerance 

13. Which kind of person is most likely to get the job? 

(a) the experienced 

(b) the educated 

(c) the one with the influence 

(d) the one with the most seniority 

14. What proportion of Spanish Americans are migrant workers? 

(a) one-tenth 

(b) one-fifth 

(c) one-fourth 

15. Unemployment rates for non-whites are in what proportion to the unemployment rates for white 

workers? 

(a) same as 

(b) one-half 

(c) double 

16. A semi-skilled or skilled worker may expect to upgrade his skills during his occupational life: 

(a) one to five times 

(b) six to ten times 

(c) eleven to fifteen times 

(d) sixteen to twenty times . . . , 

17. One important reason why an employer’s expectations oi educational level has been rising is that: 

(a) the jobs require more education 

(b) general rise in educational level 

(c) need for more skilled workers 

(d) relative supply and demand of educated workers 

18. In considering job factors the factory worker would most likely choose: 

(a) advancement 

(b) security 

(c) interesting experience 

(d) opportunity for self-expression 
Most valued ability of the counselor is to be able to: 

(a) present alternatives clearly 

(b) listen 

(c) solve problems 

(d) impress the counselee 



19. 
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20. An I.Q. score is: 

(a) a measure of innate ability 

(b) what an I.Q. test measures 

(c) to be interpreted strictly as a limiting factor 

(d) an indicator of mental age 

21. Interest tests usually show: 

(a) the capabilities of a person 

(b) the areas where he will function satisfactorily if he has capabilities 

(c) aptitudes 

(d) temperament 

22. Which of the following jobs would have the best employment prospect for a minority youth? 

(a) auto mechanic 

(b) electrical appliance serviceman 

(c) shoe repairman 

(d) barber 

23. Which of the flowing jobs takes the least amount of training? 

(a) auto mechanic 

(b) barber 

(c) baker 

(d) electrician 

24. Which of the following occupations would most likely be gained by on-the-job training? 

(a) accountant 

(b) draftsman 

(c) commercial artist 

(d) electrician 

25. Which of the following occupations w'ould tend to have the lowest wage in general, etc.? 

(a) auto mechanic 

(b) barber 

(c) cook 

(d) shoe repairman 
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APPENDIX D 



Name 
Date . 



t5l AA /S £ T v\ O i'll ^ /\ 
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SCHEDULE E 

Discuss in your own words your own views with respect to: 

1. What, if any, additional knowledge and skills do you expect to gain at the Plans for Progress 
Institute? 



2. What do you think should be done about poverty and minority group employment problems in 
your home area? 



3. What other expectations do you have concerning the Institute? 
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APPENDIX E 



Name 

13 ate 

Place of Institute 



SCHEDULE E-P 



Discuss in your own words your own views with respect to: 

1. What, if any, additional knowledge and skills did you gain at the Plans tor Progress Institute. 



2. What do you think should be done about poverty and minority group employment problems in 
your home area? 



3. Were there any differences between the lecturers from industry, government and academic insti- 
tutions? What were they? Which did you like best? 
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like for the Institute to be longer or shorter? 



4. Would you 



5. Has the Institute been helpful to you? In what way? 



6 . 



Did the Institute meet your expectations? In what way? How did it differ? 



7. Recommendations you would like to make for future institutes. 
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APPENDIX F 



N r *11 

D «•••••• •••••••••** 

Place of Institute. 



SCHEDULE E F 

L Did vou learn or gain practice in counseling skills that have helped you since you have returned 
to your jobs? 

□ none □ uncertain □ very much 

2 . Did you learn or gain knowledge in counseling skills that has helped you since you have returned 
to your job? 

□ none □ uncertain □ very much 

3 . How do you feel about your effectiveness in working with poverty and minority groups because 
of your experience in the institute? 

□ no change □ uncertain Cl much c ange 

4. Have you been able to be more or less effective in working with industry since your experience 
in the institute? 

□ less □ uncertain J more 

5 . Have you bee., able to be more or less effective in working with students since your experience 
in the institute? 

□ less D uncertain D more 

6. Have you been abb to be more or less effective in working with teachers since your experience 

in the institute? 

□ less □ uncertain D more 

7 . Have you been able to be more or less effective in working with administration since your exper- 
ience in the institute? 

□ less ° uncertain D more 

6. Of the experiences in the institute I value the acade.nic 

□ least □ uncertain D most 

9. Of the experiences in the institute I value the practical experience 

□ least d uncertain n most 

10 Of the experiences in the institute I value the lecturers from industry personnel 

□ lease O uncertain D m0St 

11 Of the experiences in the institute I value the lecturers from educat.cnal personnel 

□ least O uncertain ° m0S ' 
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12. Of the experiences in the institute I value the lecturers from governmental personnel 

□ least □ uncertain D most 

13. Now that you are away from the institute and back on the job, do you have any further reeom 
mendations for future institutes? 
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ABSTRACT 



This study developed out of a program of evaluation of institutes supported by 
Plans for Progress and intended to reach secondary school counselors with information 
concerning vocational guidance for disadvantaged youth. Subjects were one hundred 
forty-four secondary school personnel in six institutes. It was hypothesized that the 
subjects’ attitudes of optimism, realism, and commitment toward counseling with dis- 
advantaged youth would be changed as a result of the total experience of the institute 
training. It was also predicted that a comparable control group would show no similar 
changes. An attitude inventory designed especially for the evaluation program was 
administered on the first and last days of the institute and results were compared by- 
means of a t-test of significant differences. A similar comparison was made with a con- 
trol group made up of counselor trainees measured twice over the same interval of 
time with the same attitude inventory. Results expected by the hypothesis were ob- 
tained. Attitudes of optimism, realism, and commitment were significantly changed in 
the desired direction among the experimentals, while the control group showed no such 
change. It was therefore determined that the Plans for Progress institutes had an effect 
on verbal attitudes. Relationships between verbal attitudes and behavior as well as 
the motivational bases for attitude change was discussed but not determined. 
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Chapter I 
BACKGROUND 



The need for evaluation of the outcomes of certain institutes, designed to increase 
the effectiveness of counselors in dealing with disadvantaged youth, forms the back- 
ground of this study. The supportive body involved was Plans for Progress, an organi- 
^ofriAn f Vio nafion’c lat-fTPcf i Kiri 1 1 cf ri c*q a i*5‘^mi^f , 'incr iri nlnv a role in the movement to 

UUtiUJlI UX tXAV llUXXVll J V» kJ ».» £ j — 

remove the causes of social and economic deprivation. The intent of this organization 
has been to reach high school and junior high school counselors through these insti- 
tutes with information concerning the culture of poverty, the opportunities available 
for minority youth and the needs of industry in this regard. 

Basic objectives hoped to be gained by these institutes were: “To realistically 
acquaint the participants with the present employment situation; . . . acquainting par- 
ticipants with opportunities available for minority group youth ... to help participants 
better understand and communicate with minority youth ... to involve participants in 
the program to the extent of developing better means of helping students in their 
schools especially in regard to helping them raise and broaden their occupational aspira- 
tion levels ... to enhance educators’ and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes 
which economically deprived youth hold toward such matters as employment ... to 
help participants better understand the psychological sets which characterize minority- 
youth.” 1 

From analysis of the goals and objectives mentioned, a framework of evaluation 
was developed which utilized the principles underlying attitudes and attitude change. 
An attitude inventory was especially written for this evaluative framework. 

For precise evaluation one should study the changes brought about by the institute 
in terms of behavior, by comparing actions of the subjects before and after the institute. 
Attitudes are but one of several direct determinants of behavior; and therefore the 
evaluation is removed a step from the criterion. However, in many cases it is inappro- 
priate or impossible to directly measure behavior, and changes in the latter must be 
inferred from corresponding changes in attitude. An attitude is described as an organiza- 
tion of beliefs about a cognitive object. Altering these beliefs involves introduction of 
relevant material into a new frame of reference. It is assumed that attitude change 
occurs because of intellectual curiosity or reality-testing, or out of a desire to be ac- 
cepted by a group taking on group norms. 2 

This rational approach to attitude change was employed by the Plans for Progress 
institutes. Formal lectures and study about the culture of poverty and job opportunities 
for minority youth provided the new material, while a new frame of reference was 
provided by actually living in the environment of the urban poor as well as interview- 
ing disadvantaged youth who bad dropped out of school. The general pattern of living 
among the trainees was close and communal, perhaps bringing about a sense of group 
identity and need for social approval. The envisioned result was a change of attitude 
on the part of the trainees, hopefully with attendant changes in behavior toward the 
counseling of the disadvantaged. If the goals were attained according to the evaluation, 
the trainees would have greater optimism regarding job opportunities for disadvantaged 
youth, tempered with greater realism concerning their unique handicaps. Most par- 
ticularly the trainee would be more committed to the solution of these problems. 

As a foundation to this evaluation the present paper attempted to study its meas- 
ured attitude change. __ 

1 George Leonard, “A Workshop for the Analysis and Study of Employment Problems of Minority Youth,” 
(Detroit: Wayne State University), pp. 2-5. (Mimeographed.) 

2 Irving Sarnoff and Daniel Katz, “Motivational Bases of Attitude Change,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 

Psychology, XLIX, (March, 1954), pp. Il5ff. 



Chapter II 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



I. Question to be studied. 

Will the attitudes of vocational counselors toward the guidance of disadvantaged 
and minority youth be changed by the total experience of an institute with this change 
as its goal? When presented with relevant material on the culture of poverty, job op- 
portunities for disadvantaged youth, and techniques for effective counseling with these 
youth in a social environment conducive to such change, will junior and senior high 
school counselors change their attitudes about, and increase their commitment toward 

working with these youth: 

II. Subproblems. 

A. Will there be significant differences on scales of optimism, realism, and com- 
mitment between scores of an attitude inventory taken before the institute and those on 

an identical inventory taken after the institute? 

B. Will an equivalent control group show comparably significant change on the 
same scales over the same amount of time without the institute experience? Will the 
experimental groups and the control groups differ significantly from each other on these 

scales on the pre-test measure? . 

C. Will the amount of attitude change measured vary with the particular institute 

involved? Will different institutes differ in amount of change realized? 

III. Research Hypotheses. 

A. The experience of the institutes will effect attitudes so that the post-test inventory 
will yield higher scores on the three scales— optimism, realism, and commitment— than 
will pre-test inventory. 



B. The difference scores between pre-test and post-test measures will be greater for 
the experimental group than for the control group on the three scales. 

Therefore: 



Therefore: 



T 



2 



T 



1 



el 



el 



d e d c 

C. Difference scores will vary significantly among the various individual institutes. 
Therefore: 
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Chapter III 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



I. Delimitations. 

This study claims to measure expressed attitudes only, mindful of the discrepancy 
between attitudes expressed and leal attitudes, beliefs, and values; or between attitudes 
and behavior. This study does not purport to validate the attitude inventory by be- 
havioral criteria. Therefore, it must be remembered that the information gleaned from the 
inventory may be subject to distortions due to the presence of the social approval 
motive, failure in memory, reluctance to reveal true feelings, and response set. 3 

This study does not claim to explore or explain the reasons behind the attitude 
changes, outside the framework of the theoretical motivational bases for attitude change, 
but focuses on the change itself. 4 

Due to the scope and diversity of the several institutes, the concession is made that 

isolation of every relevant variable affecting attitude change cannot be complete. 

The study aims at measurement of gross group change rather than individual change. 
The experimental group sample consists of 144 trainees (counselors and other school 
officials associated with disadvantaged youth) in 6 institutes for whom complete pre- 
test and post-test data was available, out of a finite population from 16 institutes. Forty 
subjects composed the control group. 

II. Basic Assumptions. 

This study assumes that each subject is reacting to the attitude inventory with his 
true feelings. It assumes thafr despite the diversity in curricula and living conditions 
among the various institutes, that common objectives will produce content which is 
basically similar. Variations in quality of instruction, leadership, and interaction will be 
reflected, if they exist, in different amounts of group change. Precise information as to 
the content of the individual institutes was unavailable beyond the level of preliminary 
outlines and prospecti put out by the various directors. 

The study assumes that the sample defined is representative of the total population. 
This assumption rests on the circumstance that the inventory was not available in time 
for pre-testing of the earliest institutes: and there is no evidence to indicate that the 
incomplete data would bias the results. 

In using the t-test for comparing means of two samples, it must be assumed that 
the populations sampled have equ«l variances or are equal in size and that both popu- 
lations are normally distributed. It has been assumed that since the same individuals 
were measured twice with the same instrument, the pre- and the post-test data are 
likely to be correlated, and therefore it is appropriate to use the t-test for comparing 
means of paired observations. 5 

The study assumes that the attitude inventory is reliable and valid for the purpose 
intended. Fundamentally, the assumption must be made that attitudes are measurable, 
that they vary along a linear continuum, and that the inventory used is sensitive to 
their changes. 

3 Alien L. Edwards, Technique,', of Attitude Scale Construction, (New York: Appleton-Centu-y Crofts, Inc). 
4 Sarnoff and Katz, Ijc. cit. 

•'’Kenneth H. Kurtz, Foundations of Psychological Research, (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965), p. 170. 
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III. Definition of terms. of ositive or negative evaluations, 

Attitude An attitude is an endui g V resnect to a social or psycho- 

emoUonal feelings, and pro or con action-tendencres with respect 

logical object* ^ nsvchological object is any symbo'^phiase.^sbgam im 

stitution" ideaTm UlXtoward which people can differ with -spec u, " 

live affect . 7 k . „ roup 0 f well-edited statements about a 

Attitude Scale. An atti u e mav or may not endorse, 

psychological object which the mdividua y y echnique for measuring atti- 

P S ummated Ratings. The t0 definitely disagree on a ftve-to 

tidues along a linear continuum from detmitely g 

•"SSSK. «. >” "f ,d “ 

or deprivation and with i emotional , f populations which have in com- 

Disadvantaged. The term disadvan aged mte^ achievement , tenuous 

mon such characteristics as low «»M«nte * priva’tion, and limited potential for upward 
transient, or no employment, ™lt u ^ social an d economic status and most us 

nobility. They are handicapped bydepressed ^ disproportinate l y high rates of so- 
well by caste status. Children * n y p hysical disability, and mental subnor 

ariKrs asst, tsuux «« — — 

on the part of all students . 10 

IV. The Instrument of Measurement. mus t be placed under 

Examination of the attitude inventory used m - 

the general heading of “limitations. institutes as well as the evalu- 

ljsing the stated objectives ot the Plans tor rr g ^ created tQ ftt the spec ifica- 

ative framework, a special group „ Labor Review and Wrenn's The Coun- 

tions noted. For content material, the Mot. ^ g a publication concerning a 

- - wa . — — - 

youth. The technique of sun \ m f ^^ definitely true to definitely not true. Scale values 

5 rrsrsir .. -v - «“»“ b ’ ,he 

response frequencies . 11 instrument ascertained by the split-half method 

-i U— u » ="» “ “ 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962,, P- A ‘«- 
7 Edwards, op. cif., P- 3. 

■fetsa ■- i*;Ti , *' “ 

College Entrance Examination Board, 1966), pp. • 53 

"^Edwards, op. cit., p- 149. 



Validity. The most common definition of validity is that it is the extent to which 
a test measures what it purports to measure. Ghiselli points out , 12 however, that the 
meaning of validity is not fully agreed upon by all. In the case of predictive validity, 
empirical relationship between scores and some external criteria is necessary, whereas, 
in the ease of content validity the exercise of personal judgment is instead required, 
and the description of validity is given in verbal rather than numerical terms. What 
is required for the process is an operational definition in behavioral terms of the traits 
to be evaluated and judgment of the extent to which the set of items represents all 
aspects of the traits involved . 13 

In the case of the present study, validation by the latter method must necessarily 
be the most relevant and efficient. Because of the dichotomy of attitude and behavior, 
merely assess 1- ; the empirical strength of the inventory to measure the attitudes in- 
volved w r ould be meaningless. The real criterion here is the behavioral changes in- 
volved for example in the increased commitment tov/ard working with the disadvan- 
taged youth in a counseling situation. Unfortunately, assessment of the behavioral 
change must necessarily be outside the scope of the present study for practical reasons. 

The most likely approach then is to attack the problem of validity in the rational, 
judgmental sense rather than an empirical one. 

It is defined that a counselor who is more optimistic in his behavior and actual 
involvement with counseling disadvantaged youth will act on the realization that the 
disadvantaged person is not chained to his present conditions but instead has the 
eminent possibility of upward mobility. In the Rogerian sense he experiences ti.e dis- 
advantaged youth as a person in the process of becoming. He reacts to people in the 
light of a positive belief in human nature; that individual differences are a positive 
factor toward social and economic improvement. He reacts to society in the same light; 
as basically good, liable t') improve, that present resources are adequate for social 
betterment, that opportunities are available if training is provided. He works toward 
providing this training and finding other opportunities which could open up for these 
youth. On the other hand he does not give up his efforts to reach these youth out of 
a feeling that they are basically lazy or that society as a vhole must change before 
betterment can come about. Basically he will attempt to keep these youth in school or 
some kind of training and try to motivate them toward upw r ard mobility in any way 
he can . 14 If he behaves this way, chances are he will answer the item “Given certain 
conditions, a person’s character can change or be changed at any age” with the re- 
sponse “definitely true;” and the item “Human nature is such that there will always 
be unemployment” with the response “definitely not true.” 

Likewise, the counselor who is most committed to the solution of problems ex- 
perienced by disadvantaged youth will go beyond what is professionally expected of 
him in his relationships with these youths. He will give them more attention, more 
time, more of himself. He will be willing to go outside his office to the environment 
experience by these youth. He will formulate programs to cooperate with industry so 
that the non-college bound can be more effectively placed and employed during vaca- 
tions. He will exceed the boundaries of the traditional relationship. A counselor who 
behaves in this manner will probably respond “definitely true” to the item, “Successful 
counseling with minority group students will require more time and effort than wuth 
other students.” He will relate the item “School counselors generally have an explicit 

12 Edwin E. Chiselli, Theory of Psychological Measurement, (San Francisco: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
19 , '4), pp. 335ff. 

13 Ibid. , pp. 341-346. 

11 Gordon and Wilkerson, op. cit., p. 101. 
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program for cooperating with industry,” to his own experience and programs, and 

anS Tju" ly wTo e is realistic is one who has at his disposal the facts and figures 
concerning the special handicaps* of 

drops out or decides to stay ... ;'7 m ^ pK | ack of aspiration evidenced 

them, and he behaves accordingly. To the item y f answer “definitely 

ance on the job. keot can meet the criteria of judg- 

“ ss*x ssSm — r « staff gm* - 

■"V!" ,r n “ ,i ' ,n * “ 

overt behavioral changes is re-emphasized by Krumboltz. 



Chapter IV 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 




Persona, importance is derived from a long-standing con^rn for the welfare^he 
disadvantaged in the public schootsandmthe jobmj . h 

of whom are already sensitive to these problems. 

'»E h R' U H\lTard! ,V Huml Motives and the Concept of the Self." American Psychologist, II, (Marc'., 1949), 

pp. 374-382. •• / nqne r read at the American Personnel Guidance 

>< J. D. Krumboltz, “Counseling for Behavioral Change, (paper reaci ai 

Association, Boston, Mass., April, 1963). 
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Chapter V 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Attitude change in the literature of psychology generally is focused on variables 
which cause the change and secondarily with the change itself. Causal factors which 
have been identified are types of communications used, type of argument used for 
persuasion, prestige and position associated with the communicator, pressure to con- 
form, etc/ These variables will be considered with interest, but are not the primary 
concern of the present study. It is of foremost interest here to note that, in all the 

studies, attitude change does take place for one reason or another. 

Although not purely research, an article by Sarnoff and Katz 18 provides theoretical 
foundation for research in attitude change. This article discusses the hypothesis that all 
people alter their attitudes in terms of three motivational contexts. The first of these is 
reality testing. Attitudes may be a function of the range of information accessible to 
the individual in regard to the psychological object. Man will cling to information 
which he has until it is replaced with more reliable information. The seco. 1 context 
is reward and punishment which are involved when attitudes are adopted as a conse- 
quence of externally applied social sanctions. The third motivational basis for attitude 
change is ego defense. One may alter attitudes to gratify physiological or social needs, 
to resolve inner conflict, or permit the expression of unconscious impulses. The Ra- 
tional Approach to attitude change involves attacking the cognitive object and the 
frame of reference in which it is perceived. Attitudes may also be changed by the 
application of rewards and punishments, by manipulating group norms. The best 
method of attitude change is by tapping several motivational contsxts. 

Another pioneer work relative to attitude change theory is Festinger s cognitive 
dissonance theory which states that when a person is forced into an attitudinal or 
behavioral position contrary to his own cognitive set, he will experience dissonance 
or discomfort reducable by altering his cognitions to accomodate the new material. 
Many supportive studies deal with the implications of this theory for attitude change. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum 20 present a theoretical model of attitude change which 
considers that change is determined by the source of the message, the original attitude 
toward the concept evaluated by the source, and the rature of the evaluative assertion. 
Predictions of change are based on a combination of a principle of congruity, a prin- 
ciple of susceptibility as a function of polarization, and a principle of resistance due 
to incredulity for incongrous messages. 

The relationship of verbal commitment to behavioral change is one concept ot 
Hilgard’s . 21 He describes the self-concept as a set ot mediational or self-signaling lan- 
guage responses and shows how these verbal responses are important determinants in 
subsequent behavioral responses. Changes in symbolic behavior are often indicative of 
overt behavioral changes, and thus the hypothesis that a verbal commitment to change 
is often a precondition of that change. 



18 Sarnoff and Katz, op. cit., p. n int;' 7 \ 

19 T A Festineer Theoru of Cognitive Dissonance, (Evanston, 111.: Row, Peterson, iaD/;. , 

20 Charles E. Osgood and Percy Tannenba im, “The Principle of Continguity in Attitude Change, Psycho- 
logical Review, LXII, (March, 1955), pp. 42-55. 

21 Hilgard, loc. cit. 
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Arnette, Davidson, and Lewis 22 attempted to establish that attitude change via 
communicated material could be affected by introduction of the prestige variable. Two 
graduate classes at Columbia Teachers College were used as subjects, and were given 
Harper’s Test of Social Beliefs and Attitudes. On re-test both groups were shown the 
reactions to th^ test of “graduate educators from ten outstanding schools of education 

* *1 n t 1 . ..i. . • ml • CC * •• 

in this country and told to give tneir own reacuons. meir expert opinion Key was 
marked to give the maximum liberal response possible on the test. Results showed 
that the two groups were equal on their liberal and conservative responses on pretest. 
Both groups showed highly significant net per cent changes to liberal attitudes, seem- 
ingly as the result of the prestige variable. 

Carlson 23 studied whether changes in attitudinal affect result from altering percep- 
tions of the attitude object as leading to the attainment of valued goals. One hundred 
eighty-three psychology students were used as subjects and were administered a test 
of attitudes concerning Negro housing segregation, as well as a value measure in which 
they were to rate statements concerning general life-goals and from which a value 
satisfaction index and a perceived instrumentality index were obtained. Three weeks 
later the Experimenter read to half the subjects a pertinent selection of material and 
led a discussion. The other subjects acted as controls. Three weeks later the original 
test was again administered to all. A contingency table was set up to distinguish cate- 
gories of attitude change as well as instrumentality and satisfaction ratings. The origi- 
nal hypothesis, th/.t subjects who changed in perceived instrumental relationships (i.e., 
who saw the attitude position as instrumental in attainment of valued ends) would 
also change in attitude, was confirmed by a significant chi square value. It was clearly 
shown that the proportion of subjects changing attitudes on the housing segregation 
issue was greater for the experimental group than the control group. 

Hardy 24 investigated the possibility that attitude change would be greater when 
the individual is faced with unanimous opposition in a small group, and also when the 
person has greater affiliation motive. Subjects were pretested on four instruments to 
determine their attitudes toward divorce, and to measure their affiliation motive. Two 
months later each subject was assigned to a discussion group with five confederates 
who would present their opinions as opposite of that of the subject. Following this 
procedure the subject filled out the post-test questionnaire. T-test results showed that 
the absence of social support was significantly related to attitude change in the direc- 
tion of conformity. The hypothesis concerning affiliation motivation and conformity was 
unconfirmed. 

Houland and Pritzker 25 attempted to study the relationship between the amount of 
opinion change advocated and the amount actually produced. Three groups of students 
were given a questionnaire on twelve unrelated topics. A month later the questionnaire 
was given again with the communications. One advocated an opinion slightly different 
from the one originally held by the individual, another advocated a moderately different 
opinion. Tests of significance on difference scores based on mean change were determined 
for each individual for each category of change. The results showed that a greater change 
in opinion is produced by large than by small amount of advocated change. 

22 Claude E. Arnette, Helen H. Davidson, and Hallett N. Lewis, “Prestige as a Factor in Attitude Change,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XVI, (September, 1931), pp. 49-55. 

“Earl R. Carlson, “Attitude Change Through Modification of Attitude Structure, ’ Journal of Abnormal and 

Social Psychology, LII, (March, 1956), pp. 256-261. . . , _ . . 

^Kenneth R. Hardy, “Determinants of Conformity and Attitude Change, Journal oj Abnormal and bocial 

Psychology, LIV, (May, 1957), pp. 289-294. 

23 Carl I. Houland and Henry A. Pritzker, “Extent of Opinion Change as a Function of Amount of Change 
Advocated,” Journal of Ab ormal and Social Psychology, LXV , (March, 1957), pp. 257-261. k. 



Kerrick and McMillian 26 studied what effect communications material have Cxi at- 
titude change when it is presented to subjects as being designed to change attitudes 
rather than provide information. Fcrty-four college journalism students were given a 
pre-test of attitudes concerning various issues. The subjects were then lead four fictitious 
newspaper articles concerning the tested material. The group was divided randomly 
into two groups for the admisintration of the post-test. Instructions for Group A said 
that this study was designed “to find out how your attitudes were changed as a result 
of the news stories you read.” Based on the difference data, it was concluded that in- 
forming subjects that experimental materials are expected to change their attitudes will 
significantly alter their response to these materials. The difference, however, is in terms 
of magnitude rather than direction of change. 

In an early study, Knower 27 examined the effects of oral and printed material on 
attitudes of prohibition. He also studied several correlates of attitude change. The Smith- 
Thur stone Attitudes Toward Prohibition scale was administered to two groups of students 
before and after they were exposed to written speeches concerning prohibition arguments 
on either side, some logical, some persuasive. Data was organized by groups and a t- 
test measured differences in mean score within groups and between groups. Statistically 
significant group changes in attitude change may occur as a result of presenting argu- 
ments to subjects in printed form. Subjects with a strong attitude orientation one way 
or the other experienced intensified attitudes toward the subject. 

Peak and Morrison 28 attempted to determine the relationship between attitude posi- 
tion and the acceptance of information. One hundred sixty-nine phychology students 
acted as subjects. In the first phase, all subjects were administered attitude scales for 
six issues including segregation, as well as the California F scale. In phase two, the 
change procedure, the experimental group was told they would participate in a “test of 
objectivity” by listing all the facts they could think of for the elimination of segregation 
and all the consequences involved with removal or non-removal. In this way it was hoped 
that exposure to all relevant material could be attained and the amount of information 
possessed by each subject could be measured. Meanwhile, the control group was assigned 
unrelated tasks. Chi square tests related mean number of information items accepted to 
original attitude position. A significant chi square indicated that in the control group, 
attitude position is significantly related to pro- and anti-segregation items of information 
accepted; information known does not consistently vary with attitude position. The 
difference between experimental and control subjects on amount of information known is 
not closely related to the compatibility of attitude position and communication point of 
view. Significant differences are closely related to attitude position. 

Spector 29 studied the effects of a seminar dealing with human relations management 
on attitudes of Air Force ROTC cadets. Ten detachments of cadets were assigned to a 
leadership and management seminar aimed at inculcating human relations attitudes and 
techniques, and were administered the Attitudes Test in Human Relations before and 
after the seminar. Air Force Officers rated high in human relations behavior on the job 

^Jean S. Kerrick and Daniel A. McMillan, III, “The Effects of Instructional Set on the Measurement of 
Attitude Through Communications,” Journal of Social Psychology, LIII, (January, 1961), pp. 113-120. 

^Franklin H. Knower, “Experimental Studies of Changes in Attitudes— II,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXX, (March, 1936), pp. 522-532. 

“HelenPeak and H. William Morrison, “The Acceptance of Information into Attitude Structure,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, LVII, (January, 1958), pp. 127-135. 

29 Aaron J. Spector, “Changes in Human Relations Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XLII, (June, 
1958), pp. 154-157. 
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acted as the criterion group, and their scores were compared to those of the subjects. 
A t-test was used to assess differences between pre-test scores and criterion group 
scores and post-test and criterion scores. Item-by-item significant differences showed up 
on twenty-six of the thirty-nine items, indicating that there had been an attitude change 

affected by the seminar. 

Weiss 30 studied the relationship between judgments of the communicator’s position 
and extent of attitude change concerning treatment of juvenile delinquents. Ihe Wang- 
Thurstone scale of attitudes toward the treatment of criminals was used on three groups 
of students. Two different experimental groups were read arguments on tv/o sides of the 
issue. They were then asked to take the test indicating their own opinion and that of 
the communicator. Means and standard deviations were computed for all groups, and 
compared. Results showed that judgment of the communicator’s position was not signif- 
icantly related to the aggregate changes experienced by the subjects. Opinions of the 
experimental group were significantly more extreme than the controls in attitude toward 

the subject. 

Generalizations derived from these studies relevant to the present paper involve 
two * eas: movement and the procedure of change. Change procedures involve the intro- 
duction of some new material content with induced motivation to change. Movement 
refers to the phenomenon, viewed in every study, that whatever the trait being measured, 
there occurs some movement or change with respect to that trait. 

Instruments of measurement in most of the preceding studies are rationally derived, 
and validated with rational rather than empirical means, as is the case with the in- 
ventory used here. 



Chapter VI 
RESEARCH DESIGN 



Pre- and post-test data were used in an equivalent-group design in this study. 
Subjects were institute trainees; i.e., counselors and administrators in secondary schools 
where disadvantaged and minority students are concentrated. 

For each institute, the attitude inventory was administered on the opening and clos- 
ing days. During the ten-day to two-week interval, the subjects were presented with 
lectures and material concerning job opportunities for minority youth and the culture 
of poverty. They received training in counseling techniques of particular effectiveness 
in this area. Field trips to local business establishments were arranged so that they 
could learn about hiring policies and needs, as well as special problems which business 
and industry experience in handling disadvantaged youths who have prematurely termi- 
nated education. Close interaction among subjects was encouraged and outside inter- 
ference reduced. This total institute experience forms the intervening variable in the 
present study. 

A control group, consisting of counselor trainees in graduate classes at the univer- 
sity was administered the attitude inventory twice over a comparable interval of time, 
but having none of the experimental manipulation. 

»• Walter Weiss, "The Relationships between Judgments of a Communicators Position and Extent of Opinion 
Change, ’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LVI, (May, 1958), pp. 380-384. 
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Group scores , obtained by totaling the sums of scale values multiplied by response 
frequency, were calculated for each of the experimental groups and the control group 
and compared by means of a t-test. 



Chapter VII 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Hypothesis I. Data obtained by a test of differences in means applied to pre- and 
post-test results of the experimental groups generally supported the research hypothesis. 
On the scale of optimism, a value of t equal to 1.56, though not significant at the .05 
level, was a difference in the desired direction. A t value of 3.50, significant beyond the 
.01 level, was found on the scale of commitment. The data from the realism scale 
showed a 3.07 value of t to exist, indicating a significance also b vond the .01 level. 
Values in all cases were found to be in the direction of greater optimism, realism, or 
commitment for the experimentals. Combined scales show a t test result of 3.69 for the 
experimental group as opposed to a 1.68 value for the control group. 

Hypothesis II. It was found by the pre- and post-test results on the control group 
that no similar results occurred. In the case of all three scales, differences failed to ex- 
ceed the .25 level of significance. 

Hypothesis III There was no significant differences in scalar values among the 
various individual institutes, as determined by several measures of difference tests be- 
tween one institute and another. Values of t varied from .36 to 1.55. Institute results 
were therefore taken as a whole rather than individually. 

Secondcivy Hypothesis. A test of differences between experimental and control groups 
on the pre-test measures of the combined scales indicated differences not beyond chance 
levels; t = .29, supporting the contention that the groups did not differ from one another 

at the outset. . 

Non-significant differences on the combined scales between the two units ot the 

control group, one v.sing a two-week interval and the other with a three-week interval, 
indicated that differences in the length of the time interval will not cause significantly 
different results. The value of t in this case was .24. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS 



Comparisons (t values) between Fre-teet Results and Post-test Results 





Combined Scales 


Optimism 


Realism 


Commitment 




57 items 


19 items 


21 items 


17 items 


Experimental 
Group N = l44 


3.69““ 


1.56* 


3.07** 


3.50** 


Control Group 
N=40 


1.68“ 


-1.20 


-0.86 


-1.30 



Secondary Hypothesis: Comparison of Experimental and 
Control Groups on Pre-test Results 

n X t 

Experimental 144 4.74 0.29 

Control 40 4.69 

Comparison of Post-test Results in Two Classes of Controls 

n X t 

Group A 

2- week 20 4.72 0.24 

Group B 

3- week 20 4.62 



Comparisons between Individual Institutes, No. 1, 8, 9, 14, 16, 17 





d.f. 


t 


Experimental 1 vs. 17 


65 


1.55* 


Experimental 14 vs. 17 


55 


0.36 


Experimental 8 vs. 9 


16 


1.11 


Experimental 14 vs. 9 


27 


1.01 


Experimental 1 vs. 8 


37 


0.89 


Experimental 17 vs. 16 


83 


1.23 



* Value oft significant at .10. 

** Value of t significant beyond .01. 



Chapter VIII 

CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 



The principal hypothesis of this study was that significantly greater amounts of 
optimism, realism, and commitment would be found on an attitude inventory adminis- 
tered after the total experience of an especially-designed institute than would be found on 
a similar test administered before the institute. T-test data of significant magnitude 
and in the desired direction supported this hypothesis. The control group, administered 
the same pair of tests over a similar span of time but without the institute experience, 
showed no significant differences from one testing to another. Group scores of the ex- 
perimentals did not differ greatly on the pre-test from those of the controls, supporting 
the contention that the two groups were not drawn from different populations with re 
spect to the variable measured. These results taken together may serve to indicate that 
the institutes did affect attitudes as measured; that re-testing over time has no such ef- 
fect with similar individuals. Mindful of several uncontrolled variables mentioned above 
and possible distortion due to the measuring instrument, it may safely be assumed that 
the Plans for Progress institutes directly affected attitudes or optimism, realism, and com- 
mitment in reference to the counseling of disadvantaged youth. The relationship between 
verbalized attitudes and behavior remains unsubstantiated. If the position is adopted 
that a verbalized commitment to action is a precondition of that action, then the ex- 
pectation can be made that the coun dors involved in this study will behave in a more 
positive manner when counseling the disadvantaged, be more concerned with the realities 
of their unique situation, and reveal increased energies in seeking a solution to their 

pr°bkm S na^ure of the re i ations hip between the expressed attitudes and the behavior in 
question, as well as the underlying bases for their change remain hypotheses to be tested 

and apt subjects for further investigation. # 

Follow-up investigations of the post-institute behavior of the counselors involved will 
make evaluation more meaningful in terms of expanding this type of program, validating 
the attitude inventory and rendering it useful for similar research, as well as supporting 
the conclusions of the present study. 
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Appendix 

SCHEDULE b 



Each of the following statements concern the general problem of employment for 

minority youth. You are to read each statement and record your opinion on the scale 

provided below each statement. It is important that you express your personal opinion. 

1. Given certain conditions, a person’s character can change or be changed at any age. 

□ definitely □ probably □ possibly □ uncertain □ possibly □ probably □ definitely 
true true true not true not true not true 

2. A person’s character is most strongly influenced by early association, but as his en- 
vironment changes, he will, to some varying degree, change with it. 

3. Hope, opportunity, trust, and understanding are some of the basic factors which can 
induce character change. 

4. If a person needs a lot of supervision when he begins a job, he will not become a 
good worker. 

5. If a person observes that his parents have poor work habits, he will probably have 
poor work habits. 

6. It will be virtually impossible to substantially reduce minority unemployment in 
this country without large-scale social change. 

7. Existing bureaucratic organizations in welfare, employment, and education must be 
given up in favor of some entirely new structure capable of handling the problem. 

8. Minority unemployment will never be eliminated entirely as long as we have indi- 
vidual differences. 

9. More jobs can be created through the constrv tive use of economic and social 
activity. 

10. Most people who are unemployed would like to have a job. 

11. The human being is sufficiently flexible that he can be taught a continuing series 
of new kinds of jobs as technological change makes his old knowledge and skills 
obsolete. 

12. The influence of a person’s natural drive and ambition is more important in c 
plaining his chronic unemployment than the influence of his immediate social situa- 
tion. 

13. If a person has enough motivation, he will make opportunities for himself in spite of 
other obstacles. 

14. Existing organizations have not substantially reduced minority unemployment. 

15. In order for democracy to be successful, you must have social awareness in the middle 
class. 

16. Human nature is such that there will always be unemployment. 

17. There is a place for increasing numbers of minority youth in the labor market. 

18. There are many opportunities now present for minority youth wishing to enter the 
labor force. 

19. The employment future looks bright for minority youth. 
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20. A good counselor completes his work during his regular working hours. 

21. In working with minority youth, a counselor must remain within the bounds of the 
traditional counseling relationship. 

22. The counselor should never loan money to his clients. 

23. A good counselor will intercede between the minority group student and authority 
figures. 

24. Successful counseling with minority group students will require more time and effort 
than with other students. 

25. Since minoritv youth need structure in their lives, it is wise for the counselor to 
insist on strict scheduling. 

26. Industry and government are more committed to finding a solution to the employ- 
ment problems of minority youth than are the school counselors. 

27. School counselors are limited in what they can do about minority youth problems 
because of lack of time and cooperation from industry. 

28. High school counselors have a big job to do with respect to the employment problems 
of minority youth. 

29. School counselors can apply the knowledge that they get from industry to the school 
situation. 

30. School counselors generally have an explicit program for cooperating with industry. 

31. School counselors’ efforts should be directed toward those who have not achieved 
a significantly successful school experience. 

32. School counseling should be directed toward the employment problems of youth at 
least as much as toward college prep counseling. 

33. Because of the difficulties involved in minority youth counseling, no counselor should 
be expected to spend full time in this area. 

34. Counselors should be expected to teach some minority youth how to meet common 
social expectations. 

35. Personal sacrifices must be made by the counselor in the counseling of minority 
youth. 

36. It is the counselor’s job to give young people a sense of direction. 

37. In some cases the need of the individual will have to be placed before the need of 
the job. 

38. Since industry is paying the wages, they have a right to demand uniformly high 
performance without regard to individual differences. 

39. Industry takes a dollars and cents approach to hiring. 

40. Very often minority youth have to perform at a higher standard than non-minority 
workers. 

41. Most of the solutions to the problems of the unemployed minority youth are being 
contributed by industry. 

42. Although many people want to help minority youth, they become quickly discouraged. 

43. A good solution to the problem of minority youth employment would be to relocate 
the youth into areas where there is more opportunity for employment. 

44. Most federal employment legislation has been enacted to help the extremely poor. 

45. Minority youths should be encouraged to seek jobs where they know their minority 
status will be accepted. 

46. Occupations in which non-whites are now concentrated will be growing more slowly 
than other occupations. 
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47. A minority youth who is a high school drop-out has practically no chance of se- 
curing employment. 

48. A high school graduate is more effective in his work, regardless of the work, than a 



non-graduate. 

49. A high school graudate is more employable than a non-graduate. 
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portunities for minorities. 

51. Minority youth desire employment opportunities that provide for self-expression and 
interesting experience rather than opportunities that provide security and high pay. 

52. In order to be a good industrial worker, one should enjoy hard work. 

53. Everyone who really wants to find a job can find one. 

54. Because of minority youths’ lower level of aspiration, counselors often feel unable 
to do much to help them. 

55. Because of automation, industry is no longer capable, as they were in the past, of 
hiring minority youths. 

56. Dropping out o f high school is an indication that an individual is not able or not 
interested in learning, 

57. A poor high school performance probably indicates poor performance on the job. 



Appendix H 

ON-SITE INSTITUTE REPORTS 



Upon returning from trips to the cities where Plans for Progress Vocational Gmd 
istitutes were conducted, interviewers were immediately debriefed by one ot the 
reject evaluators. These sessions were tape recorded and the pertinent data abstracted 
nd transcribed. This information was incorporated in the body of this report. 

Evaluation teams wrote reports on each of the institutes they visited, 
sports are reproduced here to provide information specific to each mstitute program^^ 
These reports are not written according to any specific outline. In 
rained previous to visitations as to what they should look for relative to specific and 
;eneralized objectives of the Plans for Progress program. However each interviewer _wa 
llowed to work within his own unique style of reporting in order to minimize e 
vhich might be a function of reporting format rather than interviewer observation, 
pile of the fact that writing styles vary considerably we are confident that the reader 
vill be able to see beyond style to note the consistent as well as the unique aspects 
iharacterizing each of the training programs. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE I 



INTRODUCTION 

The project has just begun, and this evaluation is based only on the “live-like-a- 
dropout-for-a-week” phase of the program. Some of the major parts of the project are 
still to be carried out. The February 25th meeting with labor will confront some of the 
policy problems of hiring a person with a police record in a security plant, as well as 
the bonding Issue. The “work-in-industry” phase will beheld in March. A final one and 
one-half day evaluation session in a retreat setting will be held with some non-involved 
person to help collect the evaluation statements made by the participants. Thus any 
evaluation at this time is necessarily limited to the preliminary aspects of the Plans for 
Progress Institute. 

The industrial representatives on the steering committee refuse to be interviewed at 
this time. They feel that they have very little to say now of an evaluative nature. Also, 
one does not want to speak for the others on the committee. They are willing to offer 
their comments and criticisms after their phase of the program in March. Thus this re- 
port is a preliminary survey of the kinds of attitudes and experiences that were based on 

the early experiences of the participants and the project director. 

This Plans for Progress Institute was initiated from the national level through the 
local steering committee. After considerable discussion with university persons a proposal 
was submitted and a director was chosen for the project. On the recommendation of two 
representatives from Washington, D.C., the project was accepted and implemented along 
the lines of the proposal. 

I. The Director: 

The director designed and carried out the program with the help of two assistants. 
The institute was characterized by many of the techniques and procedures which have 
been developed and perfected in previous projects, such as CAUSE. The director has a 
philosophy of education, programming and procedures which is unique. His approach is 
experimental, comprehensive and creative, based on involvement and focused on real 
life experiences. The issues that seemed to be of importance to him were as follows: His 
primary and basic goal was that of attitude change. Industry felt that the schools must 
change to cope with the problem of the dropout and unemployable disadvantaged youth. 
School personnel believed that the students must change their attitude, while the dis- 
advantaged youth believed they were misunderstood. In such a situation, the director 
designed the institute to bring about a real confrontation of all of the groups involved, 
allowing each to present his argument. 
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II. The Physical Facilities: 

The program was carried out in a second rate hotel in a fairly low, but respectable, 
iocio-economic area of the city. Although the hotel accommodations were adequate lec- 

were held in a basement room amidst rather crude surroundi g . 
rile" environment was appropriate because of the nature of the seminar arjd ht in witn 
:h e poverty orientation that dominated the five and one-half day session which initiated 
the year-long Plans for Progress Institute. 

III. The Participants: 

Ten high school and junior high counselors participated in the project. They were 
selected by secondary school principals in the public school system. There was a wide 
variety in the type and motivation of the participants. Because of several late subs 
tion- the actual makeup of the participant roster was not complete until the first 
meeting of the project. All of the counselors were males. Two were Spamsh-American, 
one was Negro and the others were Anglo-Saxon. The age of the participants varied from 
fairly young counselors to a few who appeared to be near retirement age. 

Several industrial participants came part-time and sat in on some meetings, but did 
not live in the hotel nor participate fully in the project. Some of the counselors recom- 
mended the original plan of industry supplying one representative for each counselor be 

enforced in future seminars. 

IV. Project Location: 

According to the director the actual peicentage of employed Negroes in the area was 
about 11% in the industries represented by Plans for Progress. This was consistent wnh 
the national directive that requires industries to employ Negroes m the proportion that 
they are represented in the community. Since no quota system for Spamsh-American or 
other minority groups exists, there is technically no problem in t is area. e in us ; ne 
are not obligated to employ Spanish-Americans, even though they represent 6.5% of the 
metropolitan population. They do look for some outstanding representatives of this 
minority group, thus the local situation is one of concerned people attempting to t in 

in terms of human values and social concerns. # c • v. 

The majority of people in the lowest socio-economic group in this area are Spanish- 

American. The Negro population apparently is fairly well accepted, and many o em 
are moving upward toward the lower middle class socio-economic revel and share many 

of thp middle class values. nn , , 

In the four schools we visited, it was apparent that there was effective integration 

of the student body. Each of the schools, even one which is predominate y . ®S r0 > a 
a Spanish-American population of fair size. The integration process s apparently not a 
major issue at this time. The faculty and the student body have learned to work to- 

gether fairly well. 

V. The Program: 

The basic goa 1 of the institute was to change the attitudes of everyone involved in 
any phase of the project. The methodology was primarily one of encounter and mvo ve- 

meI1 The institute consisted of a one-week “live-in” experience with lectures, field trips 
taped interviews and many experiences in poverty areas. Seminars scheduled throughou 
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the year included contact with labor representatives and work experience in industry. 
A follow-up evaluation will be made. 

The institute was a free, open and rather caustic confrontation of various and op- 
posite points of view which was controlled enough so that the situation did not get out 
of hand. Hurt feelings and some rather tense moments occurred when the disadvantaged 
youth confronted the industrial representatives with cold hard facts from their own per- 

1 • 1 • 1. 4- rnrM*CkC£tnfofn 70 C QQirl 
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about company policy and procedure. Counselors were asked to interview these dis- 
advantaged youth on tape and at the end of the interview the tape recording was cri- 
tiqued by the interviewed youth and sometimes by the staff of the Plans for Progress 
Institute. Counselors often talked condescendingly to the youth about their employment 
problem. The youth were allowed to tell the counselors what the situation was like from 
their point of view and to critique the approach used by the counselor in the controlled 
setting. With this type of hank confrontation by people representing different points of 
view, some attitudes were shaken and even changed. The seminar encouraged this straight 
forward encounter, this dialogue of reality, through field trips and other experiences 
which were prearranged for the participants. The program was designed to bring about 
a realistic orientation on the attitude and outlook of the disadvantaged youth. The par- 
ticipants lived for one week the life of a disadvantaged youth who had dropped out of 
school. The participants attempted to find employment while wearing shabby clothes 
and two days’ growth of whiskers. They felt the rejection of employment agents and the 
superficial handling of their situation. They went out to the early morning market and 
attempted to get various manual labor jobs such as picking onions. They spent time 
with the disadvantaged youths just walking and trying to kill time visiting bars. One 
evening was spent in the youth’s home. They rode in police cars and experienced the type 
of relationship that the police have with the people of this sub-culture. They exper- 
ienced the disrespect and criticalness of minority group people toward the police. Thus 
the counselors were exposed directly to many dimensions of the kind of sub-culture that 
helps produce the unemployable youth. 



VI. Critique of the Project: 

A. Negative 

Some participants objected to the masculine orientation of the project. There wen 
no female basic instructors and very little, if anything, was said about working with 
girls from the disadvantaged areas. The entire program was very much male oriented. 
Only one or two women sat in on some sessions, and one mother of a dropout spoke 
at one session. 

The proclivity of some minority youth to start a home and family was ignored. 
Thus, the sexual aspects of dropping out of school were omitted entirely. 

Another criticism was the overemphasis placed on the Spanish-American disad- 
vantaged youth who is basically unemployable 'and represents an extremely difficult 
group to counsel. The participants counsel students from varied background, some of 
which were represented by the kind of students used as basic instructors in the coun- 
selor training phase of the program. The basic instructors used in the demonstration 
projects had been out of school for sometime and thus were not typical of the recent 
dropout. One youth opportunity center counselor supplied many of the basic instructors, 
so the project was somewhat limited in the kind of dropouts. 
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The counselors who participated did not have any real choice in what they were 
going to do. They were not oriented or warned about the nature of this P ro i« ct , They 
were suddenly dropped into some rather unique experiences and forced to go throug 

them Their experiences have been labeled variously by different people. Most of them say 

i • r* r ,r/ Mifk fr\r nr »p wppk was a. vcrv distasteiul cUlCl 

that leading me me oi uie uiMiuvania SW . .. „ ' 11Mfc py . 

terrible experience. However, there are a number of enthusiastic accounts of . 
perience. Generally, the participants felt the experience was worthwhile in spite of 

fact that they disliked it. 

Preparing the counselors for the experience might have xessened its impac , r y 
may have formed some preconceived sets prior to the encounter. 

Participants felt that the Plans for Progress staff assumed that they had never be 
fore ga ned empathy with an underprivileged boy. Three of the participants had a rather 
impressive record in dealing with the underprivileged. One participant stated that the 
lack of empathy seemed to be the focus in criticizing the tape recorded interviews. 
Criticism was often made at the expense of the counselor often in terms of ridicule. 
The staff told the participants to be more sensitive, to listen to be more empathi 
and understanding but did not represent these qualities themselves in conducting 

^ Industrial representatives had promised to supply ten representatives who would go 
through the entire project with the ten counselors. This was to be an important aspect 
of the 8 project design. However, industry failed to supply these people and only three to 
six industrial representatives attended some the the meetings whi e none of dhem actu- 
ally participated in every event of the seminar. None were involved in the live in 

was inconsistent. A number of 

signed for one person to fill during the entire experience. The impact that industry had 
upon this one week experience was questionable. Participants suggested th ^ an “ dustr ^ a ‘ 
representative go through the same program with a counselor. They ' Could share 
vital experiences and information concerning the dropouts during this entire week 

oerieiioe Actually this idea was in the original design. 

Many participants objected to the extension of the program oyer nine months be- 
cause they could attend only the one week workshop and not the follow-up sessions. 



B. Positive 

Most of the positive results are of a general nature, whereas the negative results were 
based on specific programs, personalities, techniques or events that were irritating or 
disturbing Participants, when discussing positive aspects mentioned specific experiences, 
speeches Contact sf and confrontations of other points of view. The positive impact was 
cumulative and participants found it difficult tosingleout one highhght per^n or event 
which was the most outstanding. Responses were neither neutral nor inditt . 
dentlv even the more critical participants became involved because they left with deep 
feet The enthusiasm and intense responses fostered by the institute were still ex- 
pressed by the participants after several months of being back on the job and y 
from this experience. The participants said, “we may not have liked some of the things 
L dM but we’ll never forget them,” or “we may not have appreciated them at the 
time but they seem to be making a difference in the way we approach things now. 
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Thus, without exception, the participants experienced to some degree what the program 
was designed to achieve. Some of the counselors mentioned that the experiences in this 
workshop had been more impressive than they had experienced in other programs. 

The two Spanish-American counselors and one Negro counselor who participated 
were made aware of the fact that they are members of minority groups. A minority per- 
son who rises out the the poverty sub-culture and becomes an acceptable member ot 
the middle class is often very unsympathetic, insensitive, domineering and even in- 
appropriate for helping other members of his race to leave their poverty culture ana 
climb above it as he did himself. Since we had three representatives ot these minority 

cultures in the project it was significant that through what they experienced the Spanish- 

American and Negro participants had to cope again with some of the feelings that they 
once had known and repressed. They may have been helped even more than the Cau- 
casian counselors to revise their attitudes and to become aware again of what it was like 
to be a member of a minority group. , 

The majority of counselors seemed to agree that the clinic did focus on the prob- 
lems of dropouts and that their problem was directly related to business. A continuity 
of exchange should be established between business, school and the students, lhis 
program was one way of bringing to mind the fact that this type of communication is 

vitally necessary. . , 

The aspect of the program that all of the counselors commented on was the se ec- 

tion of the dropouts as the basic instructors. They felt it was a valuable experience to 



hear directly from the people in this situation. 

Several of the participants commented “we have been counseling tor <30 or 40 
years. We don’t need or like these young people directing the conference to tell us how 
to counsel. We resented them telling us that we were not counseling very well and point- 
ing out some of our weaknesses. As a matter of fact we felt we could probably tell the 
staff a thing or two. However, after we had concluded interviewing one ot these dis- 
advantaged youth and they would tell us that we didn’t listen and that we didn t really 
understand them, we realized it was the kind of truth that no one wanted to hear. 
We had to listen to the disadvantaged youth, consider their point of view and take them 
seriously.” One counselor reported that he was still listening to the tapes that he had 
made while interviewing the disadvantaged youth in the project and to the critiques made 
by these students at the end of the tape, such criticisms as “I told you what you 
wanted to hear,” or “you’re full of bull, you don’t understand my situation, or, I 
have really tried all of the things you have suggested and none of them are the answer 
for me,” or “actually you don’t really care” or “you should have done something more 
forme than what you have done.” 

One basic instructor pointed out the effect of the use of the word if. Many times 
the counselor would pass off the situation saying, “If I can do anything for you I cer- 
tainlv will.” Although they say this with all the feeling and sincerity that they can mus- 
ter at the time, the minute the disadvantaged youth hears the word if he closes his 
ears and mind. He realizes that more than likely nothing will happen. Thus the terms 
used by the co mselors, the manner in which the counselor handled the situation, the 
unwillingness of the counselor to really listen and seek to understand the situation were 
pointed out effectively on the tapes by the basic instructors. 

This self-awareness and indication of attitude change was also reported about some 

of the basic instructors and dropouts who participated in the project. Once they had been 
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implement and share their experience on a wider and more effective 'evel. At o g 
school all of the counselors except two were coaches involved m prepa ration for the 
football season. The other counselor was employed at a heavy equipment P * _ 
summer, and the remaining counselor found there was no willingness on e p 

counselors, teachers and staff members to listen to what he had to say. 

Some participants recommended that women be included in the seminar m order 

. ^ i . . .. .1 ni-nKlpm in a hroader context. 

to balance the masculine empnasis anu acc ui C u,u * - 

Although industry’s part in the institute has not been realized full,, it was g 
gested that a teacher-counselor and industrial representative go t roug *P|°8 r ^ 
together This was the original design of the program but because of industrial prob- 
lems this was not realized. Participants from industry should be employment interview- 
ers who have contact with minority youth seeking employment. _ 

The length of the institute should be increased according to many participants. 
They have recommended a longer intensive phase which is not segmented over a nine 
month period. This suggestion does not preclude the holding of follow-up meetings dur- 
ing which counselors could share their post-institute experiences. The lengthening of 
the intensive phase of the institute could be accomplished by having part of it be a 

commuter institute and part a live-in experience. ... i i 

Many participants felt that the number of participants should be increased with 

more use^f group discussion techniques to further the exchange of ideas between coun- 
selors. Some felt that the discussion groups should include equal numbers of counselors, 
basic instructors and industry representatives. A discussion group of this ! ion 

should have a strong and experienced leader to maintain control and assure 

structive exchange of ideas. . , , , o 

Basic instructors should be more typical of the students with whom counselors 
work. They should be closer to high school age. This could be accomplished by select- 
ing the basic instructors through high school and junior high school counselors. 

IX. Suggested Improvements in Institute Related School Programs: 

It was suggested that the vocational courses in schools be made more meaningful 
by a tour of industries, on-the-job speakers and vocational classes that were directe 
in a self-exploratory fashion. Additional emphasis should be ™ad« °n v ^ationa ly 
oriented programs instead of college prep courses. At one school only 2% of their junior 
high students go on to college. It was suggested that in the large high schools of 
2 MO or more, where it is impossible for all of the students to visit industries, selected 
teams of students could be sent to various industries and then report their ' 

Good reports from a handful of interested students could be an effective substitute for 
first hand knowledge while eliminating the problem of transporting every o y or 
tour of industry. In many schools the Vocational Education student is generally the 
second rate or poorer student. The programs could be improved by more support rom 
industry and more publicity so that more extensive interest is generated. The programs 
could be designed to give students a better orientation to industry and a better oppor- 
tunity for making a realistic vocational choice. It is a valuable program which has 

not always been implemented very effectively. , ,, 

Z the work-study program at one high school seems to som e j'uable 

Qualities It helps resolve problems that occur because a student often is not hired 
immediately after P he completes high school. A number of ideas have been given sug- 
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gesting how industry might move into the educational area and in fact offer a fifth 
year whereby the student would make a smoother transition from school into an indus- 
trial position. During the fifth year the student would be able to finish high school 
while on a job part time. An obvious problem is that the high schools are training the 

students for jobs which in effect are non-existent. , . , . ■. 

It was recommended that any program in regard to the dropout be implemented 
ver- soon after the person leaves school. Many people find age is a barrier to returning 
to school. Any attempt to salvage an older dropout through the regular school system 

is not likely to succeed. 

X. Summary Statement 

This institute was based on a second, third, or even fourth generation design that 
incorporated most of the recommendations made by participants and directors of other 
projects. It was planned to produce a maximum amount of involvement for the par- 
ticipants both with respect to understanding the life of the disadvantaged dropout and 
the situation in industry. There was also some seminar contact with labor. 

Counseling techniques and procedures were emphasized through the use of taped 
interviews by participants and basic instructors. The basic instructors were used to dem- 
onstrate to the participants and industrial representatives the world of the dropout. 
The live-in and work-in experiences were major procedures for achieving the goals ot 

involvement and attitude change. , # . . 

The evaluation comments left little doubt that the one-week seminar was effective 

in producing involvement and a never-to-be-forgotten experience. The degree of attitude 
change that occurred was related to many factors and apparently was generally Positive. 
No one was neutral about the Plans for Progress experience. Although some participants 
were critical of some phases of the project, they reported a substantial number of 

P ° S1 The industrial point of view was not secured at this time since their main impact 
on the participants is yet to come. There was some doubt that relations with industry 
were as productive as might be hoped for the following reasons: 1) The industrial rep- 
resentatives were rotated as speakers and none actually participated in the otal _P r °je 
as promised; 2) There is some question as to what the Plans for Progress industries 
would gain from the project since they were already employing their quota of Negroes 
(11%) and they had no quota for other minority groups; 3) There is no tight labor 
market in the area at this time, so the industries can pick the cream of the crop 
of unskilled labor; 4) Most industries are looking for a relatively well trained and highly 
skilled employee who will most likely not come from the dropout population. Thus some 
of the critical sessions involving industry may not have been too effective in mfluencing 
industrial attitudes in a positive manner toward the hard-core dropout Pn^lem. It 
appears that the project design was excellent but the implementation of it lacked 

sensitivity and good public relations. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE II 



Location 

The three week seminar was held at a state college. The city is one of the hub 
cities in the Southeast. At present it has a population of approximately 1,250,000 people. 
Many of America’s large insurance companies have their southern headquarters there. 
The city is the South’s chief railroad and airlines center in addition to being one of 
the most rapidly expanding industrial areas in the Southeast. It is also a center of 
education and boasts some 29 universities and colleges in the area. Because Oi the 
rapid industrial growth and development, the labor market is rather tight which pre- 
sents some interesting problems in regard to employment and education of the dis- 
advantaged youth. 

The Director and Staff 

The director of the seminar was Head of the Sociology Department at the state 
college and an industrial sociologist. It appeared that he was well respected both oy 
the participants of the seminar, by the Plans for Progress Council and by his colleagues. 
He was assisted in this seminar by a supervisory teacher who was in constant contact 
with the participants in the seminar. The assistant is director of the School of Special 
Studies at the state college and thus has many opportunities to be in contact with 
industry and business in the metropolitan area. These two gentlemen comprised the 
basic staff and were the key figures in the operation of the seminar. 

The speakers and panelists for the seminar came from businesses and industries in 
the area, from local and national government agencies, from universities and colleges as 
well as other government organizations such as Operation Uplift and the Manpower 
Training programs. There was no representative from any level of labor. 



Participants 

The participants were primarily guidance counselors and administrative personnel 
from the various high schools of the metropolitan area. The seminar was integrated 
with a total of 34 participants involved. 

The Seminar Objectives and Methods 

The stated problem of the seminar was that disadvantaged persons are, and have 
been, a burden to society, to the community, and to themselves. Through proper guid- 
ance, understanding, education and industrial relations, a realistic program can be 
initiated to help remedy this situation. The specific objectives that were undertaken 

are as follows: 
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1. The basic objective is to create a dynamic and vital interest and interchange 
of information in the larger community between employers, high schools, and 
youth interested in post high school employment. 

2. To indicate to the participants through lectures, associations, and visitations 
the importance of beginning early to better inform pupils of skills and approaches 
necessary to obtain maximum efficiency in the labor force. 

3. To develop in the participants the feeling of self-esteem for the non-professional 
(blue-collar worker) and the ‘ iportance of this esteem in counseling young 
people tQward these occupations. 

4. To create a desire to keep our social class system open by encouraging upwards 
social mobility through increased job opportunities. 

These objectives were achieved through the following: 

1. Presentations by speakers from the field of industry, government and education. 

2. Industrial tours by study groups, to business and industry in the Metropolitan 
area. 

3. Discussions with leaders in the field of administration and guidance concerning 
implementation of ideas and remedies. 

4. Group plans for relating functions vith industry and business. 

The program was so arranged that lectures, discussion groups, panels, and small 
group meetings were interspersed. The participants were broken down into four groups 
which toured industry together and met for evaluation sessions. Each group had a par- 
ticipant leader. The groups were small enough that participants had close contact with 
the workers in the businesses and industries visited. This technique seemed to be a key 
factor in the outcome of the seminar. 

Follow-up sessions were planned for the participants, the staff and the Plans for 
Progress Council. 

The Results of the Seminar 

Several general impressions were obtained from the director, the supervisory teacher 
and from the participants. The significant results to the participants of this institute 
were the impressions gained from the interaction of Negro counselors and white coun- 
selors on a professional level, and the change of attitude that came about. This was a 
new experience because prior to the institute these participants had never had contact 
with each other as equals. Prior to the institute there was really very little communica- 
tion across the racial lines among these professionals. The feelings developed were 
enhanced by the increased self-confidence felt by the participants as they gained a bet- 
ter understanding and perspective of industry’s point of view. They learned first hand 
of the employment opportunities for the disadvantaged youth and of the many efforts 
industry is making to facilitate their employment. They indicated that the industry’s 
representatives were very straight forward and honest in dealing with the questions and < 

concerns of the participants. After the seminar the participants believed that industry 
really is on their side and is providing the opportunities for any qualified youth to be | 

employed. The participants were greatly impressed with the fact that the top executive | 

staff such as the President, Vice President or the Director of Personnel worked directly 
with the members of the institute. 

The one technique which opened up the communication between races was the 
very forthright, honest and powerful presentations followed by the small group dis- 
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cussions and the opportunity for interaction on an equal basis. During these sessions 
there was honest confrontation by the participants and the speakers. This brutally hon- 
est communication and confrontation between speakers and participants laid the oun 
dation for breaking down barriers, and placed the whole seminar on a more significant 
level. This was more than just an intellectual experience, for a tremendous emotional 
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The small group approach of this seminar deserves further comment. 

The director and his supervising teacher could watch the progress and interaction 
of the participants as observers. The persons in the small group interacted more per- 
sonally with each other. 

Inasmuch as there have been two seminars in the area, one in 1965 and one in 
1966, we felt it important to check out any changes or differences in the two seminars. 
The * director indicated that one of the major changes in the second seminar was to 
better prepare the participants for their tours of industry. The assistant director gave 
explicit and detailed facts about what the participants should expect to observe on 
their tours of industry. They were cautioned not to go into industries with the expecta- 
tion of seeing more evidence of integration than actually existed. For many reasons 
they would not see large numbers of Negroes on their jobs at the time the tours were 
held. Detailed explanations were given so that the participants’ expectations were 
realistic as they commenced their tours. The disillusionment and negative feelings which 
had occurred in the past year were alleviated. As a result of thorough preparation we 
found a steady growth whereby the participants gathered more information and slowly 
became acquainted and realistically confronted speakers and other participants with 
their honest and direct comments. 

The assistant director had skill and ability in directing discussion and in helping 
overcome the tensions of the first day or two. The reason the preparation of the par 
ticipants for tours was necessary is that many of the Negro or disadvantaged who are 
employed by industry are on the swing shifts or on the graveyard shift. This is some- 
times a matter of seniority and in some ‘cases it is a matter of preference. Many Negro 
employees prefer to work nights in order to carry out further schooling or training dur 
ing the day or possibly to hold down a second job. Therefore, on the tours which are 
made during the day it was less likely to see a large number of Negr es employed. In 
the first seminar this resulted in rather severe negative reactions on the part of the 
participants because they were expecting to see more Negroes employed. Apparently 
the preparation during the second seminar was effective because the participants indi- 
cated that they were quite satisfied with the progress that they saw in the area of 
employment. 

The influence of the institute upon industry was also mentioned. The respective 
executive began to reevaluate policies and practices and attempted to be doubly sure 
that they were moving as far and as fast as they could. Some tense moments resulted 
for the personnel in industry when they found several areas had not advanced sig- 
nificantly. 

In the follow-up phase of the institute industry wants to meet with administrators 
of school districts. They want to talk about what can be done to enhance this program 
with particular attention to the curriculum. Representatives of industry said that in- 
dustry does not want to dictate curriculum, they simply want to raise the question of 
the need to take a critical look at the school program. Also, they seek to confront the 
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school administrators with the needs of students so that the administrators themselves 
may grasp what the education system should be doing to meet these needs. 

Another suggestion was that the directors of Plans for Progress Institutes in similar 
geographic areas (such as the Southeast) get together and share their own successes 
and concerns. 

T h o norfinmovifc in ^ptn^llv followed throup - }! in makinff contact 
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with various industry personnel and were referring more students to industry and were 
getting greater and more helpful information from industry. 

The various representatives of industry reported that these participants were making 
contact with them so that the channels of communication with industry and busings 
which had previously been closed seemed now to be open and were being used 
vigorous manner. 

One of the key industrial representatives mentioned that the following positive 
results and needs have developed from the seminar: 

1. Counselors have become acquainted with innovations in business and industry. 

2. Counselors were awakened to find great changes since their school days. 

3. The increased rapport between the high schools and industry has helped to 
bring a more meaningful message to the high school students. 

4. The seminar ought to be of longer duration and involve more people. Two or 
three weeks is not enough to get to the heart of the problem. Something needs 
to be done on a year around basis. 

5. Inclusion of administrators and top level educators such as superintendents and 
department heads as institute participants is essential. 

6. Business and industry needs to have some of their personnel interviewers in the 
institute since the interviewer is a key person in the hiring process. 

7. Feedback to counselors so that they know what happens when their students 
apply for jobs should be further developed. 

8. The attitude of the interviewers is not always humanly oriented. 

9. The disadvantaged youth must be given believable, tangible evidence so that it 
is possible for him to succeed. 

10. The program is going to be expensive and involved, but not to hold it would 
also be expensive and involved. 

A final comment which the director made was: “The kids are tired of motivation. 
They want action.” 

Tangible Effects of the Institute 

Since the completion of these two seminars, several interesting things have de- 
veloped in the area. One has been the formation of the Merit Employment Association 
which is a voluntary group made up of key large and small businesses and industries 
in the area. Their hope is to work from the local level to improve the employment 
situations for everyone. Through the efforts of the Merit Employment Association a 
number of projects have been undertaken. For example, taking business and industry 
groups into the high schools and through presentations acquainting students with op- 
portunities and requirements in the local industries. More than 30 Negroes employed 
in big businesses in the area have been mobilized for this particular project and it 
seems to be one of the real outstanding things that has happened in this area. One of 
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their projected objectives is to begin to institutionalize to a. degree the Plans for Prog 
ress type of institutes and make it a permanent, ongoing part of the educational sys- 
tem. These representatives of industry and the director of the institute felt that this 
could not be done without involving education administrators as they are needed to 
make these plans a reality. The institutionalization process not only would prolong 
the results and the effectiveness of the institute, but it would also be a step in broad- 
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major amount of financial resources year after year. They were hoping that the finan- 
cial base could be broadened and new arrangements could be made to support a project 
in years to come. One idea for financing is the possibility of getting foundation funds 
and grants to help support this sort of endeavor. They also felt that further institutes 
could not cover the same ground year after year, rather a developmental program 
should be instigated where a new level or new stage is reached each year. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The seminar was well organized, well planned and well executed. The director and 
supervising teacher had the advantage of a prior year’s experience and were able to 
work out many of the details so that some of the negative interactions that occurred 
in the first institute were eliminated. There was definitely a positive attitude on the 
part of the participants and on the part of the industrial people who had been in- 
volved. Industry felt tangible evidence of the results of this institute. There were m 
fact more calls from the high schools and more referrals of qualified potential em- 
ployees. The counselors in turn were now receiving calls from personnel people in 
business and industry. They were being sought after as resources in the employment 

field. , , 

The impact was transferred to the top school administrators. The meeting that the 

Merit Employment Association initiated with the school administrators in the area 
could be a beginning of the institutionalization of the seminar idea. All were enthusi- 
astic about continuing the seminar next year. Industry was willing to support it; how- 
ever, they were insistent upon a broader base of support. 

An increasing number of teachers and counselors appear to be interested in par- 
ticipating in a seminar. The counselors find themselves serving as resources in their 
schools now. They are being called upon by the other faculty members to share then 
new knowledge and their new attitudes. Through efforts of influential men, additional 
programs and projects are being instigated that are cutting across some of the barriers 

in the employment of disadvantaged youth. , 

The general focus seems to be one of action and practicality, rather than or theo- 
retical planning. The environment is such that there is a great need for qualified labor. 
The labor market is such that one of their problems is keeping the youth in school 
long enough to be graduated. The many opportunities for unskilled labor are a tempta- 
tion to the disadvantaged youth to leave school. Part of the efforts of the Merit Em- 
ployment Association is to work with the schools in ways that will encourage students 
to remain in school until they are graduated. 
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The Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Institute in this area was held on the 
campus of a college from July 18, 1966 to August 5, 1966. Directing the institute was a 
clinical psychologist. 

The objectives of the institute included the following: 

A. To facilitate interest, on the part of high school counselors, in the pressing 
needs of minority youth to increase their ability to seek, apply for, and hold jobs in 
the current employment market. 

B. To increase the confidence and professional competence of high school coun- 
selors in the ability to work with unique personalities of minority youth and in the 
understanding of their general social and personal problems. 

C. To draw greater attention to those minority youth who will not attend college 
and who will, in all probability, be available to the general labor force following high 
school graduation. 

D. To increase high school counselors’ interest in and knowledge of unskilled, 
semi-skilled, and skilled jobs potentially available to non-college trained and, perhaps, 
marginal high school graduates. 

E. To broaden high school counselors’ technical knowledge of and skill in the ap- 
plication of vocationally-oriented psychological tests, especially as these pertain to the 
profiles of minonty and culturally deprived youth. 

F. To assist in the development of improved communications and cooperation be- 
tween high school counselors and business and industrial personnel. 

G. To encourage high school counselors to assume a more active and direct role 
in the job seeking and job procurement activities of minority and culturally deprived 
youth. 

Having developed the foregoing objectives, participants were chosen for the insti- 
tute. Twenty counselors were selected from the public school district, a preponderance 
of whom were reported to be currently working in high schools serving “culturally 
deprived” areas and areas heavily populated by minority groups. The group was not 
homogeneous. The counselors were paid a stipend, but received no graduate credit 
for their involvement in the institute. The counselors were made aware of the institute 
through the public school district. The school district also endorsed the program. 

The institute offered the counselors a program with the following features: 

The institute provided informative lectures and panel discussions by college faculty, 
representatives of business, labor, industry and government, to expand high school 
counselors’ knowledge of the problems of culturally deprived youth. These presentations 
were followed by group discussions, with staff and guest lecturers attending. Counselor 
participation was encouraged by focusing on issues and related problems provided by 
the counselor’s background and professional experience. 
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A second major feature of the program was the focus on increasing the counselors 
skills in working with the culturally deprived youth. Several techniques were used in 
this aspect of the program. 

1. Human Development Institute materials were employed. These are programmed 
interviews designed to increase interpersonal awareness. The HDI sessions were 
conducted by counselor and counselor, and counselor and student. 

2. Each counselor was assigned a student to counsel. The students were from the 
culturally deprived area of the city. This allowed for the practice of skills in a 
life-like situation. 

3. The counselors received lectures specifically addressed to the problems of voca- 
tional test interpretation and subsequently, under supervision, engaged in voca- 
tional testing with the participating student. 

A third feature of the institute program was the touring of various business and 
industrial concerns. The participating students accompanied the counselors on the tours. 
The institute staff hoped that this feature would facilitate pertinent on-the-spot interac- 
tion between student and counselor concerning job attitude, job requirements, personnel 
practices, etc. The field trips also provided an opportunity for increased communica- 
tion and liaison between the counselors and industrial firms involved. 

Evaluation of Program Technique 

The lecture-discussion feature of the program appeared to be generally successful. 
Most participants felt that this aspect of the program did, in fact, help to expand their 
knowledge of the problems of the culturally deprived as well as provide a broader 
perspective regarding the role of business, industry and government. All felt that the 
lectures and discussions should be included in future institutes, however, several sug- 
gestions were made in regard to improving this aspect of the program. Some speakers 
were seen as making limned contributions to the program. Perhaps more concern should 
be made when selecting speakers. Knowledge of prior performances and recommenda- 
tions of their professional colleagues should be sought. 

A second request by participants was the expansion of the small group discussions 
stemming from the lectures. The participants felt that they needed more time to con- 
tinue in dialogue and exchange ideas and feelings regarding the lecture material. In 
summary, the group discussions were well received by all personnel of the institute and 
were judged to be worthwhile. 

Participants had mixed feelings regarding the “increasing of counselor skill” part 
of the program. They felt that this goal was worthwhile and should be a part of future 
programs. The difference in opinions seems to stem from the techniques used to reach 
this goal. These differences, in part, appeared to result from the fact that the par- 
ticipants were quite heterogeneous. For example, some felt that the HDI sessions, and 
the testing sessions were quite valuable. These feelings appeared to come from those 
participants who had little background trailing in counseling technique. For those who 
had more training and background, these experiences were seen as less valuable. In 
fact, the more sophisticated counselors presented some interesting criticism. They felt 
the level of language used in the HDI sessions with students was quite inappropriate 
given the reading and language skills of the students. They felt the sessions could not 
be of much value if the words had no meaning. Some also felt that the general HDI 
sessions added no new breadth to their experience background. However, 50% of the 
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participants felt the HDI counselor-to-counselor sessions were valuable and 15% felt the 
experience was most worthwhile. Only 35% felt it was of limited value. The director 
felt the HDI sessions were valuable and would include them in further programs be- 
cause it stimulated skills which the counselors possessed, but used infrequently. 

The testing sessions were seen as valuable by most participants, but some felt 
that the testing was inappropriate. This feeling stemmed from the opinion that the 
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tionable. Awareness of this possibility made the feed back sessions with the students 
rather frustrating. 

Generally the use of minority youth was felt to be a valuable aspect of the insti- 
tute. Most felt that including the population for which the institute was developed 
made a great deal of sense. By taking the students on the field trips, both industry 
and the counselors were able to become aware of the reactions of the minority youth. 

In summary, the counseling skills program appeared to be generally successful, 
but due *o the heterogeneous nature of the group, not valuable in the same degree to 

all. . 

The third feature of the program, the tours of industry, was quite successful. The 

continuing programs that were stimulated by the institute stem from this aspect of the 
program. Industry committed most of its efforts to the field trips. The tours provided 
the increased communications and liaison between counselors and industrial personnel 
which industry was seeking in sponsoring the institute, dhis communication developed 
to the degree that several foBow-through programs are now in progress in the area. 



Critique of the Program 

In light of the national goals several successes can be noted. Increased communi- 
cation between industry and education did occur. The follow-up programs, now in 
progress, are evidence that establishment of regular communications between school 
counselors and industrial personnel was achieved. Since vital communication has been 
achieved between the two groups, expectations are high that other basic objectives 
can be more fully obtained. More job opportunities for youth should emerge through 
this increased communication and sharing of knowledge and problems. Likewise, knowl- 
edge about changing employment conditions and opportunities for youth should be more 
easily accessible due to this increased communication. 

In terms of attitude change, some success was also noted. While the participants 
did not show an increase in optimism about the placement of minority youth in the 
field of work, they did feel more optimistic about working with industry in compre- 
hensive effort to face the minority youth employment problem. One could not say from 
talking with participants that sweeping changes occurred in the area of developing a 
more realistic attitude toward minority youth and his role in the world of work. Stero- 
types of minority youth appeared to remain in the minds of some participants. It should 
be noted, however, that for some participants new attitudes did develop. 

In general, a greater commitment to the minority youth employment problem was 
in evidence. Especially, in the sense that the school counselors felt a greater need to 
work with industry on the problems involved in the employment of minority youth. 

The follow-up programs now in progress are evidence that the attitudes of optimism, 
realism, and commitment are present in some degree. Two notable programs emerge 
as a result of the Vocational Guidance Institute. One program is designed to make 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE IV 



The Setting of the Institute 

The area covered by the institute represented a transition between the very con- 
servative, aristocratic southern area and the dynamic and dramatic new industrial 
south. The land around the city where the institute was held has a natural beauty 
which is relatively untouched by human hands and unmodified by the industrial needs 
of man. However, a few new skyscrapers are appearing in the major city and the in- 
dustrial might of the area is evident. The leaders in the city boast of 101 millionaires 
in their 100,000 population. There is a fairly noticeable rural or small town climate with 

an obvious industrial orientation in the city. 

The town in which the institute was held represents a ovther quiet, clean, pleasant 
and peaceful city with five colleges and many expensive homes. The institute was held 
on a quiet, lovely campus in an attractive residential area. 

Unique Employment Characteristics of the Area 

The employment situation in this area is unique. Industry needs laborers so badly 
that they readily hire dropouts. In fact, it is a problem to keep good students in school. 
A change in curriculum is not considered feasible for the poor academic student, so these 

students are permitted to drop out and become employed. 

The area has a large Negfo population with special employment problems. This 
group is particularly subject to the conflict between the desire to go on to higher edu- 
cation as the road to success, financial security, further happiness; and a willingness to 
accept vocational training as a means to these ends. The Negro is caught in the middle 
class values and the emphasis of college. However, most Negroes in the area cannot 
afford college or do not graduate from respected college programs. For example, the 
graduates of one of the best Negro engineering schools in this area reportedly receive 
an inferior education and need to work with a well-trained engineer for at least a year 
to be of value to a company. Failure to obtain a degree or the discovery that the degree 
is not valued often causes people to refuse work rather than settle for second best. 
Also, people with college backgrounds are seldom hired to do blue collar technical or 

skilled jobs. Labor unions protest this procedure. 

The out-migration of qualified Negroes who feel that the only place to find em- 
ployment is in the North appears to be a major problem in this general area. Some of the 
industries cope with this problem by making contacts through some of their own Negro 
workers in an attempt to locate and lure back into the South will-qualified Negroes. One 
very creative technique was tried during the Christmas holidays when many Negro stu- 
dents were home from technical schools, colleges and universities all over the country. 
There was a well-publicized meeting held for them by many of the industries who were 
recruiting Negro workers. We heard of a growing number of outstanding Negroes re- 
turning to their home towns. Most Negroes were surprised to learn of new opportunities 
which are evidently a phenomenon of the last few years in their own home towns. 
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In spite of well-publicized efforts to fill jobs, qualified Negro workers do not apply 
for work in this area. One industry spokesman said his company would like to recruit 
from the ranks of the disadvantaged, but they are seldom able to find qualified people. 
He was rather proud of the fact that 33.7% of their employees are Negroes compared to 
a 23% Negro population in the area. Some Negroes say they do not apply because they 
have "been turned down so often that their attitude is one of “defeatism, 
servers feel that Negroes need inspiration more than motivation. 
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The Director of the Institute 

The director is an associate professor in the School of Education at a local college 
and was practically the entire administrative staff of the seminar. He is an educational 
psychologist interested in research in tests and measurement. He was running several 
projects simultaneously and seemed to enjoy the pressures of details and administration. 
He arranged for 34 interviews and planned every second of the evaluators’ visit. The in- 
stitute obviously reflected his organizational propensity. 

Objectives of the Institute 

The objectives, as listed in the program, were as follows: 

1. To increase the counselors’ knowledge about changing employment conditions and 
opportunities, particularly for Negro and other minority youths. 

2. To assist in the establishment of regular communications between school ad- 
ministrators, counselors and industrial personnel. 

3. To enhance the educators’ and counselors’ understanding of attitudes which 
“culturally deprived” youths h?v e toward such matters as employment, education, 
family life, their place in society, and the world beyond their experience. 



Methods of the Institute 

The methods used to achieve these goals were: 

1. Lectures by representatives of industry, labor, government, and the community. 

2. Tours of industry and business. 

3. Discussion groups to plan special projects to be carried out after the seminar. 

4. Buzz groups used after each speaker. 

Participants 

Participants in the institute came from two cities which are close together and from 
the surrounding school districts. Although the institute was competing with several other 
programs m the area they were able to obtain a sizable number of participants. Two 
hours of credit toward teacher certification renewal was a. ./ded to the participants who 
requested tfie credit. The Caucasian and Negro part .ipants were integrated in the 

institute 

The Emotional Climate of the Seminar 

The primary descriptive comment which we heard repeatedly was one of a cycle of 
emotional reactions. Most of the participants began with a somewhat receptive or even 
positive orientation toward what was happening in regard to the employment of the 
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disadvantaged youth. During the first week, via lectures and factual presentations from 
industry, this initial viewpoint was maintained. However, near the end of the seminar 
the participants were taken on tours of the industries. The tours did not emphasize 
opportunities for disadvantaged youth and the participants were not well prepared tor 
their touring experience even though they were oriented generally to the nature o t e 
q y\A tVua h/npc nf nnnnrtunities available in their area. While on tour the par- 
ticipants were unable to find the kinds of advances they had expected in regard to the 
employment of disadvantaged youth. When they did not see or detect in tangible ways 
that progress was being made, they became disillusioned, disgusted and rather hostile. 
They expressed themselves vociferously. They reacted vigorously and verbally attacked 
the industrial personnel directors for being dishonest in regard to desegregation. Feel- 
ings were running high and a traumatic situation occurred in every plant tour. 

Personnel managers were often put under extreme pressure. Participants were appar- 
ently criticized by industry personnel for making derogatory comments while on tours. 
The result was a direct and frank confrontation and interaction process which served to 
reveal the open issues which had not been directly iaced before. By the time the institute 
ended, there remained a rather hostile interaction pattern. The participants were dis- 
appointed and not convinced that much desegregation was actually taking place. They 
felt that industry was being dishonest. They were full of mixed emotions and in most 
cases discouraged, disillusioned and dissatisfied. Thus, when the project closed, they had 
received a very negative exposure to industry. Industry was also unhappy because they 
had financed this opportunity only to receive the brunt of this hostility which they felt 
was unjustified. Actually we might say that the seminar was a failure at this point. 

The recovery and ultimate success of the seminar came during a follow-up project 
and meeting. Each participant in this seminar was required to go back into his own 
community and carry out a project involving the local business and industrial firms of 
that area. This follow-up project required some contact with local industry. When the 
participants returned to their local industries they were overwhelmed by the welcome they 
received. They were amazed at the reception given them and the openness and willing- 
ness of their local firms to discuss the integration problem and the primary difficulties 
of the minority and disadvantaged youth. Because they toured smaller companies, they 
arrived at more appropriate times. They were alone or in very small groups when they 
visited the plants; they often saw many more employed Negroes and disadvantaged youth 
than they had seen while on tours during the seminar. As the counselors worked days 
they often visited plants at night. The night shift had a larger number of Negroes and 
disadvantaged youth, due to lack of seniority or self-preference, as they attended school 
in the daytime. The counselors were able to talk for the first time with many of the 
people in industry in their own area and get to know them as people. The many and 
varied local follow-up projects carried out proved beneficial. These projects gave par- 
ticipants a new look at industry. They dropped some of their bias and prejudice when 
they saw what had been developing in their own local settings. Many were surprised 
at the extent to which desegregation had taken place and at the number of employment 
opportunities that were available. They were impressed by the honest, straight-forward 

communication they had with the key personnel people. 

A follow-up meeting was held about two months after the close of the seminar. At 
this time participants greeted one another like long lost friends. Suddenly* they discov- 
ered that their projects showed similar results and that the responses they had received 
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added some profiles from the Ebony magazine of well-known athletes, movie stars and 
other glamorous and successful Negroes. He made a »-.apbook of this material which he 
feels is tangible proof to support his point of view that opportunities are available to 
Negroes. As a junior high school counselor he meets the students at a time w en ey 
make choices that will affect their future. He now finds he is able to give is s u en^ 
tho lrind of factual information they need. Most of his students know person y V 
the people in the pictures. They usually are surprised to learn that a _«egro person mey 
know is employed in a non-traditional job. The counse ■or ees a is 
students at the junior high level are getting the successful male model that they need so 

deSP An a other result of the institute is that Boy Scout Leaders have begun using career 
orientation programs in their Explorer Scout meetings. They have studied occupations 
and are visiting industrial plants to leam more about vocations by meeting and mg 

with the foreman, staff and other workers. , 

In summary, the articipants received two types of positive outcomes. First, the 

realization of some of the goals of the institute which made the participants more aware 
of local employment conditions leading to changes in counseling practices was reached. 
Second, a significant breakthrough for individuals of different races involved in the insti- 
tute. They came to grips with the problem of real and assumed racia 1 eren 

Results from the Point of View of Industry 

The major industries in the area felt that the institute was successful and they will 
contribute to future institutes. They do not feel that they should continue to carry .he 
major responsibility for industrys’ role on a continuing basis. 

Specific results from the institute were mentioned by industry. Job inquiries by pro- 
spective employees are reportedly more specific since the institute. One forthright person- 
nel director said that this Plans for Progress Institute had forced him and his plant to 
take ahard look at their employment practices. It forced them to evalua e hems elves and 
to upgrade certain of their policies and practices in preparation for the tours, ihe pres 
sure placed on industry by the institute forced them to bring their practices in line w 1 h 
their stated policy. Any discrepancy in policy and practice is negative Publicity for them. 

The personnel directors of big business were very positive about the kinds ot bene 
fits that accrued to them from this seminar. It seemed as if they were finding it advan- 
tageous to have people in schools actually doing some preliminary screening for them. 
X, the most capable people in this area were identified and referred to industry they 
could work them into whatever level was available. They seemed to appreciate the 
knowledge and records of the counselors and the contribution which education can make 

to them. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations for future institutes in the area were offered by industry 
tatives, staff and participants. Summarizing these recommendations, we feel that future 

institutes will W£int to consider the following* . , . i 

1 Broaden the base of the Plans for Progress local board to include governmental 

' agencies churches, parents of the underprivileged youth, small industry, labor 
unions and civic organizations. Also extend Plans for Progress out into the state. 
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2. Broaden institute participation to include more teachers, school administrators and 

junior high school counselors. 

3. Lengthen the time of the institute and maintain constant programs throughou 
the year publicizing and promoting the aims of Plans for Progress. 

4. Promote the study of school curricular which many feel is not keeping pace with 
the cultural and technical revolutions. One specific suggestion was for more night 

school opportunities for students who must be self-supporting. . 

5. Consider the appropriateness of counseling students into junior college technlcal 
training programs rather than into academic work, as there are some 2,001) posx- 

tions for technicians open in the area. , 

6. Space the industrial tours in the earlier days of the institute with discussion time 

following each tour. 

7. Devote more time to discussion and less to lectures. 

8. Add one or more assistant directors to the staff to assist with the administration 
of the program and to add expertise to the staff. 

9. Continue and enhance the follow-up projects and meetings. 

10. Consider a retreat situation which would promote participant interaction. 

11. Promote more vocational information activity at the elementary school and junior 

high school level. 



Summary 

Although the institute was on the verge of failure because of uncontrolled emotional 
reactions it ended successfully with a follow-up meeting. Working through this emotional 
reaction eve dually produced very positive feelings toward industry and employment op- 
portunities for disadvantaged youth. Many participants felt that the follow-up meeting, 
where they reviewed projects which the participants had been developing since the 

workshop, was the high point of the insitute. , , 

The effectiveness of the institute in reaching some of its goals was questionable. 
Apparently the first goal of increased knowledge was reached quite well during the proj- 
ect and follow-up, although participants received several different points of view. The 
second goal of establishing communication was achieved best by the follow-up project. 
We found very little evidence that the third goal of enhanced understanding of the cu - 
turally deprived was achieved even though several lectures on the topic were included 

An understanding of cultural differences was achieved through the personal inter- 
actions. The more specific goal may not have been appropriate at this locale. The director 
was seen by the participants as a competent person. However, they felt that he was 
“knocking himself out,” literally and figuratively, for the success of the institute. Par- 
ticipants did not point to any weaknesses in the seminar but they felt that the director 
should have additional administrative staff and group discussion leaders. 

Participants, director and industry all were in favor of future Plans for Progress 
Institutes. Most recommended a broadened base of support from the institute and a 

broader representation of educators as participants. c 

There was agreement that the relationship between national and local Plans tor 
Progress Councils is excellent because it allowed the local council the latitude to design 
programs which meet unique local needs. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE V 



Locaie of the Institute 

This institute was held in a heavily populated, rapidly expanding metropolitan area. 
The major city in the area has significant representations of several racial and ethnic 
minority groups. The general climate of the area at the time of the 1966 institute was 
quite receptive to the Plans for Progress Institute. A multitude of efforts were being made 
by other agencies and institutions to cope with the general problem of the employment 
of minority youth. 

Goals of the institute were as follows: 

1. To help participants better understand the psychological sets which characterize 
minority youth. 

2. To better inform participants concerning minority youth job opportunities, job 
placement, job demands and developing job trends in the area. 

3. To enable participants to work more effectively with minority youth by developing 
a format which may be used to enhance the progress of minority youth in em- 
ployment. 

4. To develop a climate of better understanding between participants and personnel 
officers who employ minority youth. 

5. To provide for dissemination of institute findings to aid both industrial-educational 
understanding and cooperation in the northern area of the state. 

Within the framework of the above goals three basic attitudinal changes were 

sought: 

1. Optimism— that there is a place for increasing numbers of minority youth in the 
labor field. 

2. Realism— that, although there are and must be minimum standards for employment, 
the counselor can help many minority youth to qualify for gainful employment. 

3. Commitment —that “I, too, have a job to do. 

Structure of the Institute 

The institute was implemented in the following ways: 

1. Counselor selection: The initial decision to limit enrollment to 48 participants (four 
groups of twelve) was made by the director. A further stipulation was that all par- 
ticipants hold a state counseling credential and be currently employed in their 
school district as a school counselor, community relations coordinator or a pupil 
personnel specialist. From a total of 400 applicants, 48 were selected as follows: 
Group A— twelve participants from the local school district. 

Groups B & C— twenty-four participants drawn from school districts in the sur- 
rounding area. 

Group D— twelve participants recommended by the coordinator of counseling of 
the public schools of an adjacent city. 
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2. Time: a two-week institute was held from August 7 through August 20, 1966. 

3. Facilities: class sessions were held on a university campus. 

4. Stipend: $75.00 per week for each participant. 

5. Credit: two units of graduate credit in the Department of Education at the local 
university were earned by each participant. The course was entitled “Techniques 
of Guidance in the Employment of Minority Youth.” 

The program was organized around four concepts: 

1. Information: presentations and discussions by resource persons from business 
and industry, labor, education, government, and community. 

2. Experience: planned visitations to business and industry. This field experience 
consisted of “carefully planned learning experiences with appropriate preparation 
and follow-up evaluation.” 

3. Communication ; discussions among participants and between participants and 
resource persons concerning the implementation of ideas. 

4. Evaluation: summation and evaluation by the participants of the institute and 
recommendations to education, industry, and the community for implementation of 
programs. 

Staff and Participant Reactions 

The staff consisted of a director and four instructional group leaders; the director and 
three of the four group leaders were faculty members at the university. The fourth group 
leader was a counselor with community relations responsibilities for the public school 
system of the adjacent city. 

The director had given considerable thought to the institute, its philosophical founda- 
tions, the construction of the program to accomplish certain specific goals, the imple- 
menting of the program, and the evaluation and follow-up. The director stated his per- 
sonal predisposition to overstructure and his awareness of participant negative reaction 
to that fact; however, he also indicated his feeling that the overstructured nature of the 
program contributed to participant involvement and, to that extent, accomplishment of 
the goals. He commented that a personal motive in designing the program had been to 
cause the school system to review current programs; he felt that this goal had been 
accomplished. 

With regard to the accomplishment of the specifically stated goals and objectives of 
the institute, the director made it clear in both the summary report and interview that, 
in his opinion, progress has been made toward accomplishment of the goals and objec- 
tives during the institute; but that a great deal remained to be done, particularly in the 
way of active programming. He commented that the “reality knowledge” obtained by 
participants during the institute was perhaps its most important feature. He went on to 
say that the participants’ opportunity to react was what gave the institute value over 
a traditional classroom approach. 

He commented about the excellent cooperation by industry but also went on to state 
his feeling that some of the industrial personnel involved in the tour presentations were 
too far removed from some oftheir own programs to do a good job with the participants. 

With regard to the pre-planned grouping of participants, by geographical area, he 
had mixed feelings about results obtained. By grouping the participants from the adja- 
cent city together he expected specific programs to result and implied that he had been 
somewhat disappointed in this respect. He had hoped that the local group could or- 
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ganize as a result of being grouped together and again, by implication, indicated he had 
been disappointed. While he did not indicate that the o er wo gr P 
formed with specific expectations of the : r becoming organized, he stated that the .ubu 
group hadbeen formed becauseof the inclination of those schools to view minority groups 
as a “sore thumb” and that the fourth group of participants were placed together be- 
cause thev came from “non-main stream” schools. Finally, he commented abouttihe 
selection of group leaders as being a strategic factor; each leader was chosen oeuuei- 
ately for each group because of appropriate background and position. 

The group leaders interviewed reflected positive attitudes both about their personal 
experiences as institute participants and about the value of the institute for the other 

Partl Regarding the small group discussions, of which they had charge, varying attitudes 
were reflected One group leader described the job as having been to teach, to 'hmulate 
and direct discussion, to allow play of discussion, and to draw together a report at th 
conclusion of each discussion. Another group leader commented about his 
discomfort with the format set up for group discussions which he resolved by ^8*“ 
ing and allowing the group members to determine the nature of the discussions. Like 
the participants, the group leaders had reacted somewhat negatively to the tight struc- 
tured the institute and felt that an increase in time allowed for informal discussion 
inside and outside groups would be a decided improvement in future institutes. 

With regard to the industrial tours, the group leaders felt that, while some o t e 
“PR” approach was apparent, and while more personal contact between participants 
and workers would have been desirable, industry made a sincere effort to provide needed 

in Onedroup leader referred to the need for greater involvement of unions in future 
programming and also to the need for broader coverage with regard to minority groups, 

particularly Oriental and Spanish-American. . , . , f . 

A steering committee, consisting of seven men from various industrial firms was 

formed Their responsibilities were to select the director and to coordinate and facilitate 
industry’s involvement in the institute. Of this group two were in town and available for 
interviews Both individuals stated their opinion that the success of the institute which 
they felt had been excellent, had been due in large part to the reputation and abilities 
of the director; they felt that his enthusiasm for the project itself and his commitment 
to solution of the general problem provided the necessary spark for the institute. 

With regard to counselor participation, both men felt that the counselors’ perception 
of industry had changed positively and realistically as a result of the institute They re- 
ferred to contact with participants, since the institute, regarding employment of students 
and also commented about efforts by industry, since the institute, to make a point of 

initiating contacts with high schools. , ,,, . at 

With regard to funding, they agreed that, ideally, runding should be handled at 
both the national and local levels; however, both acknowledged that, in their experience, 
hinds are much more easily raised at the national level. One man stated the opinion 
that a major problem in involving smaller businesses in Plans for Progress or in summer 
institutes would be that their approach would be much narrower, that is, having made 

an investment thev might expect to control the program. 

With regard to future institutes, they commented that a broader representation of 
concerned individuals would be desirable among participants in future institutes. They 
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specifically referred to involvement at the participant level of industrial personnel, par- 
ticularly those concerned with employment, and involvement of administrative school 
personnel. 

Of the 48 participants, 40 were engaged by the director for interviews; of the 40, 
38 were interviewed. Personal regard for the director of the institute apparently had been 
an important factor in the initial interest in the institute for many participants and in 
their taking time, five months later, to come to the campus for evaluation interviews. 

The attitude of the participants can best be described by the observation that, while 
they were willing to reflect on the institute and evaluate it, they were very much more 
interested in talking about their current activities. Enthusiasm for ongoing programs, 
many of which have occurred since the institute, was obvious and typical. 

Participants were surprised and pleased at what they believed to be sincere efforts 
on the part of industry to cope with the problem of employing minority youth. While 
many indicated that, on the industrial tours, they would have welcomed the opportunity 
to see more people actually at work and to talk with them on the job, they felt that they 
had obtained valuable information from the tours. Many referred to the usefulness of the 
4 "mock interview’’ which had been used by one industrial firm in its tour. One participant 
felt that his exposure to the computer operations of a number of firms had been extremely 
valuable because of the implications for the future. Others mentioned their desire for 
exposure to a broader variety of operations. Some participants wanted more entry level 
job information. One participant indicated that only one industrial firm had spoken in 
terms of the “qualifiable” job applicant. 

Regarding the one day field trip to the State Employment Office, a Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center, and a Naval Ship Yard, most participants felt that the day had been 
much too tightly scheduled, that the brief period of time allowed at each point resulted 
in only superficial coverage. Participants in the adjacent city group indicated that they 
understood why they had been grouped together, but felt that some of the value of the 
institute had been lost to them because they had too little opportunity to become in- 
volved with participants outside their group. Generally speaking, participants reacted 
positively to their small group discussions primarily because they had an opportunity 
to talk with each other. However, several participants expressed the opinion that more 
such opportunities should have been provided and that more confrontative interaction 
would have been valuable. 

Most participants responded negatively to the highly structured, tightly scheduled 
program. One participant, however, pointed out that, despite his personal discomfort 
with the structure, he felt reasonably sure that the high degree of personal involvement 
by most participants in the institute was a result of the structure. 

Participants were disinclined to state preference for industrial tours as opposed to 
academic lectures; they felt that there had been value in each and that, by and large, 
speakers had been well chosen. 

Programs Resulting from the Institute 

The format of the institute required that each group evaluate and make recommenda- 
tions for future action programs. Participants described new, typically successful efforts 
on their part to change school programs and/or a curricula or to initiate new programs 
as a result of their institute experience. A few participants came to the interviews armed 
with duplicated material describing their new programs; others presented sample occu- 
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pational inquiry projects, in notebook form, done by their students; others described 
programs still in the planning stages. Following is a description of the general changes 
being experienced or anticipated and of a few of the specific programs being undertaken. 

Most participants stated that, because of their recently acquired impression that in- 
dustry is quite willing to employ qualified minority youth they feel . able to talk with 
their students about job opportunities with much greater conviction than before. They 
appeared to be using a variety of vehicles for working with their students, use of home- 
room period for the discussion of job opportunities, interview procedures, and providing 
resource material was a frequently mentioned approach. Others had broadened their 
approach by working with specific teachers to encourage them to provide this type 
of information in their classes as related to subject matter. One participant spoke of 
setting up a vocational library which is readily accessible to students. Another counselor 
was in the process of setting up an office for students to run their own employment 
service. 

Most participants directly attributed their recent contacts with employment officers 
from Plans for Progress firms to their institute experience. A number of participants 
mentioned having received literature regarding entry level occupations and requirements 
from one of the companies visited. This information had not been solicited by par- 
ticipants. 

One participant from the adjacent city group, the president elect of the local coun- 
selors’ association, indicated that the content of the association s fall 1966 conference 
had been planned specifically to communicate information and ideas obtained from the 
institute. The same participant also indicated that the adjacent area counselors were about 
to join a state industrial educational organization. Several participants mentioned that 
recommendations had been made to the school system with regard to bringing industry 
to the schools; they viewed the cooperation of their supervisor, who had also been their 
group leader, as having been superior. They were somewhat less enthusiastic about co- 
operation from the superintendent and school board. One member of the group indicated 
that she had permission from her supervisor to spend time in the field talking with 
employers about possible employment of students. This particular participant had talked 
with about 45 businessmen individually and, just recently, had been able to bring the 
entire group together to talk with them about job openings for her students. As a result, 
she had been successful in placing students in jobs on a work-study plan, including some 
students with criminal records. 

A participant from the local metropolitan area brought with him a copy of a pro- 
gram entitled “Coordination of Industrial Technology’’ involving an interdisciplinary 
approach to the problem of educational growth and vocational preparation. The pro- 
gram uses as a point of departure, “all phases of our technological life which can be 
dealt within our school shops and classrooms. These points of departure are: the 
material, tools and processes of industry; math applied to industry and technology; and 
socio-economic contribution in the human relations pattern fostered by industry. Through 
use of speakers from industry, field trips, films, reports, etc., three subject areas, ad- 
vanced machine shop, English and social studies will be explored as they relate to each 
other. 

One participant described the establishment of a course, funded by a private grant 
in which shop, shop math, English and social studies are being taught as a block 
with concentration on the shop class; a half time mechanic is assigned to the program. 
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goal was accomplished. Both participants and industrial personnel indicated that 
communication had been a two way process and both referred to contacts sub- 
sequent to the institute. 

5. “To provide for dissemination of institute findings to aid both industrial-educa- 
tional understanding and cooperation in the area.” The extent to whicn this goal 

*. . i a ____ — . — ▼ r\f fho VnpQtinnn I uinciance 

has been achieved is nor ciear. n. summaiy — - — — 

Institute was prepared at the conclusion of the institute and, presumably, dis- 
tributed to those involved. Follow-up data is being prepared by the director aiad 
his staff and, again presumably, will be distributed to appropriate individuals, 

6. “Increased job opportunities.” While no specific data is available, the reference 
by several participants to their success in having placed students in jobs, as a 
result of their contacts with industrial personnel during the institute gives a 
clear indication that progress toward this goal has been made As high schoo 
graduation approaches, it should become increasingly clear whether this goal 
was achieved. Whether industry actually changed its expectations or increased, in 

number, the opportunities open to minority youth, generally, is not clear; however, 

the practical effect seems to be that of increased opportunity. 

7 “Increased communication.” Increased communication among participants, be- 
tween participants and industry, and between participants and other school per- 
sonnel has been clearly indicated. Via professional organizations, increased com- 
munication among counselors in the area seems very likely to have taken place 
The fact that both industry and participants have initiated contacts with each 

other since the institute is important. 

8 The thiee basic attitudinal changes sought— optimism, realism, and commitment 
were achieved to a significant degree. Information obtained from both pre and post 
test measures as well as from interviews of participants and industrial leaders, 
indicate positive movement on all three scales. Participants were unable to pin- 
point their own changes in attitude; however, their verbal statements about their 
institute experience and subsequent work experiences were evidence that the goals 
had been achieved. The almost overwhelming commitment of most involved in- 
dividuals to their current programs and their enthusiasm for the institute is im- 
pressive. Factors which might bear an important relationship appeared to be the 
reputation, personality, administrative ability, and personal commitment to the 
solution of the problem by the director, and the relatively high degree of profes- 
sional sophistication of the participants. If the latter is a fair assumption then 
the counselors may have been at a level, at the beginning o e ins i u , 
which allowed them to be sensitive to new information and new ideas and thus 
open to renewed or new commitment to the solution of the problem. 

^rticipant and Staff Recommendations for Future Programs 

Participants recommended that institutes be held in the future. Most expressed the 
(Pinion that future institutes should be held over a longer period of time, with 
ivity scheduled during any given day. Most stated the desirability of invoking as par- 
icipants both industrial employment officers and a broader range of public schoo p 
ionnel Several participants stressed the importance of greater involvement of junior hign 
mhool teachers and counselors. One participant stated firmly his belief that involvement 
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of elementary school personnel was important. One participant saw school boards, super- 
intendents, and school administrators as making only a token effort with regard to having 
counselors in their school systems; he felt that inclusion of these sorts of individuals 
in future institutes would be very important. Another participant stressed the need for 
fine arts and industrial arts teachers to be included in such institutes. One participant 
stated his opinion that while the format had been excellent, fewer written summaries 
following group discussions would be desirable; he stated his impression that some peo- 
ple participated in the institute as if preparing for an exam. Several participants, in favor 
of a longer program, stressed the desirability of participants having some opportunity 
for direct exposure to entry level jobs by doing some of the jobs themselves. 

Local staff, like many participants, felt that the institute had been an important 
step in the right direction. They were, however, more interested in talking about the 
basic problem and ways for both the schools and industry to cope with it, than in 
talking about recommendations for specific improvement of institutes to be held in the 
future. This tendency may have been a function of two factors; first, they felt the in- 
stitute had been a good one and that only minor changes would be needed to improve 
future institutes and second, that the institute had served the purpose of defining at least 
certain aspects of the problem. Thus their attention was focused on what seemed most 
important to them at this point. 

Although local staff members felt that the Plans for Progress Institute was only one 
of many appropriate approaches, they did feel that such institutes should be held in the 
future. The director indicated that, while he might revamp the composition of sub-groups 
if he were to plan a future institute, he would probably be inclined to plan a similarly 
structured institute. All staff members expressed a need to expand the number and types 
of industrial firms involved as well as the range of school personnel involved as par- 
ticipants. 

Some staff members referred to the need for more exposure on the part of the par- 
ticipants to actual living and working conditions of minority groups by expanding and 
improving the sociological tour. One group leader stated his opinion that more oppor- 
tunity for interaction among the participants would be an important feature of future 
institutes, and that a “living-in” experience for participants might have value. 

Generally, the local staff felt very positive about the institute and about the ap- 
propriateness of future institutes. However, they felt that the Plans for Progress Institute, 
along with a great number of approaches being made simultaneously, had iaid important 
ground work and the beginnings of structure for significant action in the future. 

Evaluators' Recommendations 

A. Plans for Progress Institutes should be continued. 

B. Staffing: 

The highly cooperative spirit among members of die steering committee and between 
members of the steering committee and the institute director appeared to have had con- 
siderable importance with regard to success of the institute. In an area such as this, it 
could be assumed that a wealth of capable, interested and committed individuals could 
be found to direct such institutes; however, as one steering committee member put it, 
“we turned to the university almost as a last resort and felt terribly fortunate to have 
found an individual capable of directing an institute within that setting.” The freedom 
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allowed the director by the steering committee to develop and carry through his own pro- 
gram was significant. While participants disagreed as to the capabilities of the group 
leaders selected, the use of a core group as resource persons and as group discussion 



leaders appears to have been an effective technique. 

Greater involvement of other social agencies in the metropolitan area, through use 

of service agency personnel may have been an unfortunate omission from staff composition 
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school administrators as institute staff members should also be given consideration in 
view of the apparent need to communicate at that level. 



C. General Program Plans and Emphasis: 

1. A new program must be developed with reference to changes in the political and 
social climate in the state. 

2. Participants of the 1966 institute are a valuable source of informa' n and should 
be involved in some way in programming future institutes. 

3. The spectrum of individuals involved as participants in future institutes should 
be extended to include industrial personnel and school administrators. The di- 
rector commented that the need for early education regarding employment re- 
quirements and opportunities had been brought home quite clearly during the 
institute; with this notion in mind, consideration should be given to the involve- 
ment of elementary and junior high school personnel to a greater degree than in 

1966. , , 

4. While most participants stated their opinion that, structurally, the institute had 

been too inflexible for their personal comfort, it is recommended that the same 
general structure be employed in future institutes. One hypothesis about the suc- 
cess of the institute might be that the high degree of structure intensified the 
personal experience. A “live-in” experience during part of the institute might be 
considered for the future; this feature might promote added personal interchange 
among participants and a somewhat less formal atmosphere. 

5 . Involvement of unions in future institutes, at least at the level of representation 
on the program, if not on the staff, should be considered. 

6. Finally, it is recommended that personnel from federal, state, and local agencies 
concerned with the problem be included at the staff level, as institute participants, 
and, as in 1966, as lecturers. 



D. Funding: 

Realistically funding at the national level appears to work best. Even so, it would 
seem worthwhile to consider spending the time and energy required to further involve 
large and small businesses and industries by seeking their support at the local level. 



E. Cooperative Factors: 

The machinery for cooperative efforts in the area exists, as evidenced by the 1966 
institute and other federal, state and local programs. Greater involvement of school ad- 
ministrators, particularly superintendents, and school board members, appears to have 
strategic importance for the success of future Plans for Progress institute as well as sim- 
ilar efforts. Finally, the cooperation of the state administration will have considerable 
bearing on the practical efforts by industry, schools, and the community to bring about 
increased employment opportunities for minority youth. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE VI 



The Workshop Structure 

The workshop in this dynamic, growing area was organized as a two-week summer 
institute serving two neighboring cities. Fifty people participated in the institute which 
was racially integrated. The integration was achieved by a straight forward announcemen 
by t^e dftlclor that the races would sit together and that he did not want to see them 

segregating themselves at anytime during the institute. , ; ,r- 

The workshop was originally announced as being for college credit although ar 

rangements had not actually been made to secure credit for the P-ticipan s. when 
discovered that they would not receive university graduate credit many of the participants 
who we e to be in the institute decided not to attend. The director of he workshop 
selected people to fill the vacancies. The orignial participants were selected by the 

school systeWc were divided into five groups for the purposes of visiting industries^ 

The visitations were scheduled very tightly and the whole wor^ 
a verv intensive pace. The workshop activities were divided in two parts, lectures and 

field trips. The first four days of the workshop were devoted t0 “f 

erouD meetings, panels, interviews, films, reports and discussion. The following six days 

of the workshop were devoted to field trips, classroom discussion and evaluation of each 

field trip. 



Outcomes of the Workshop 

The goals and objectives of the workshop were outlined in the first day s session. 

The golds were. familiarit w ith the psychological climate which characterizes the 
vocational outlook and employment potentials of youth from disadvantaged 
homes and minority groups. . , . , f . ,, f 

2 Determining current demands of the business and industrial fields of the areas. 

3 Encouraging a two-way system of communication between employers and educ - 
tos thereby enhancing appreciation for and cooperation with the role each must 

Dlav in the full utilization of human potentials. 

4. Involving participants in the job selection and job placement processes thereby 

enabling them to work more effectively with their students. 

5 Relating employment to family economy, education needed by workers, com- 
munity morale and morals, and full opportunities now available in the Amencan 

Analyzing the outcomes of the institute in the terms of the above stated local in- 
stitute goals we can say with confidence that goal number one was moderately accom- 
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plished by lectures from knowledgeable and experienced staff. For those participants 
who had no previous personal experience in poverty cultures more of an intellectual 
understanding without an empathic experience was achieved, as one expects from the 
use of the lecture method. 

Objective 2 was well accomplished by the gathering of specific employment data 
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stances, and many of the participants were unhappy because the communication seemed 
to be one-way from industry to educators. Nevertheless, the participants were very 
encouraged and pleased with what they did learn about the employment situation in 
their area. 

In regard to goal 4, participants did have the opportunity to learn and witness 
job placement processes, but they were not given direct involvements. Most counselors 
did report that they felt more comfortable and more effective in working with their 
students. The amount of education needed by workers was strongly emphasized in the 
field trips and the participants were well informed concerning the opportunities avail- 
able in their area. 

In the following paragraphs, consideration will be given to the outcomes of the in- 
stitute in terms of the national office of Plans for Progress goals for Vocational Guid- 
ance Institutes. 



Goal 1. To provide job opportunities for minority youth by making employers and 
schools aware of matching potential to job demands. 

The opportunity to personally witness some of the skills needed by industry through 
the field trips brought about considerable appreciation for the need to develop and match 
potential to job demands. The institute participants gained a full appreciation for the 
needs of industry, an appreciation which they had not earlier in their careers had the 
chance to develop. This was true of both educational systems represented, but even 
mere true of one because the school system does not allow men to be counselors. Many 
of the institute participants had never held employment outside of the educational 
system; therefore, they had little sense of what is required to make industry efficiently 
productive. This was the first opportunity that many have had to learn about job 
needs of industry and for this reason the institute was most valuable and successful. 



Goal 2. To increase the counselors knowledge about changing employment conditions 
and opportunities particularly for minority youth. 

By witnessing that minority persons were working in industries at various levels, 
the institute participants were quite impressed by what they considered to be changing 
conditions. Negro and Caucasian participants alike were generally impressed with the 
number of minority group persons they saw working in business and industry. There 
were however, exceptions to this impression. During one tour the participants were given 
many technical and rational reasons why no minority group persons were employed by 
a certain industry. Most of the reasons centered around the lack of qualified minority 
group persons to work in that particular industrial operation. The participants were 
skeptical of the explanation, and in this particular case their skepticism was supported 
when the personnel officer who had given the original reasons chatted with one of the 
participants and gave another reason which had to do with the previous unsatisfactory 
employment of a Negro. To the participants, especially the Negro participants, this was 
an extreme over-generalization based on a single incident and the product of the old 
prejudice which they were being told no longer existed. This occurrence had a decided 
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effect upon the credibility attributed to other industries that participated in the institute 
field trips. However, many of the other industries by their believable performance were 
able to overcome the suspicion created by the one company. In general, t e par icip&n s 
were impressed with the number of job openings available for minority and cultur y 

dePr God3° U lo assist in the establishment cf regular communications between educators 
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A few of the participants have maintained personal contacts with people in indust y 
since the conclusion of the institute. There were not many of these sustained contact ^ 
Part of the reason is that many of the counselors are student personnel counselors rather 
than guidance counselors. As such they are expected to work with he problems of 
discipline, attendance, and meeting of qualifications for graduation rather than vocational 
and educational planning. One of the primary complaints about I the com ““" lcat ? n " 
the institute was that too much of the communication was in one direction, from indust y 
to educators. The educators would like to have a more productive active and appealing 
dialogue of communication with industry so that problems and possible solutions 
problems might be shared. In spite of the reservations about the communication which 
has been eftablished, the participants were appreciative of these efforts toward es- 
tablishing communication between education and industry. This initiation of communi- 
cation will require some nurturance and active follow-up to become strong, regular and 
enduring, thus completing the accomplishment of the institute goal. 

Goal 4. To enhance the educators’ and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes 
which economically deprived youth have toward such matters as employment. 

Although some excellent presentations on this topic were made, the message that 
the minority or culturally deprived youth has any different view toward 
than the non-deprived youth did not come through well. If the deprived youth s attitude 
was recognized as being different, it was also believed to be wrong and needed to be 
changed. This result appears to stem from the fact that the impact of industry throug 
the field trips, was much stronger than the influence of the lecturers. The message o 
the lecturers was that the culturally deprived youth does not devalue education, but he 
does not appreciate the presently constituted school system, and he cannot conceive 
that the intimidations which he experience' 1 in the past do not continue to exist. 

The message which the participants learned through the field trips was that industry 

has many jobs available for qualified, responsible, motivated persons regardless of race. 
This message from industry came across strong and clear to the participants. • a 
appears to be missing is an understanding of the means of changing culturally deprived 
students from their present state to qualification for employment according to industries 
standards. The only solution proposed during the institute was keep them in school. 
The method of keeping them in school was not made clear and the resolution of the 
problem does not prescribe the implementation of any new or different programs in the 

Most of the participants, however, feel that as a result of the institute, their holding 
power is better than it was before. They are able to speak to students with new knowl- 
edge and new confidence, and believe that they have been more effective in Persuading 
students to remain in school. Participants who work with junior high school students 
feel that they need more than they have been given. They feel at a loss in helping 
education to compete with the attractiveness of marginal jobs available to youth whic 
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allow them to have a car and some spending money. They feel frustrated in their at- 
tempts to counsel their students through the crucial ninth and tenth grades, the high 
dropout years. 

Goal 5. To change attitudes of educators in the areas of optimism, realism, and 
commitment. 

The development of optimism was decidedly hampered by the frustration of the coun- 
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the schools have many duties to perform which restrict the amount of time available for 
actual student contact. Also contributing to the lack of enthusiasm and optimism were 
the few minority group persons seen in some industries. In one large industry no mi- 
nority group persons were employed In general there appeared to be an increase in 
optimism which can be accounted for first by industries simply taking an interest in 
the problem of the schools and, secondly, by the performance of some industries in hiring 
and promoting minority group persons. 

The participants in the institute were hit solidly with two aspects of realism, one 
being that things are not as they should be in many areas, and the other, that things 
are better than they had expected. These two aspects of realism combined with the re- 
strictions of policy in the counselor role combine to produce an unusual effect which 
varied considerably among participants. As one public school administrator put it “the 
counselor is the most discouraged person in our system.” Yet the institute showed the 
participants that there could be a difference; that there are avenues for change. They 
were shown that industry is sincerely seeking the employment of culturally deprived 
youth. The frustration of the job role of the counselors with the added disappointment 
in specific industries has been overcome by the realistic appraisal of the sincerity of 
many industries. T u .efore, the counselor is faced with t.vo aspects of frustration and 
one realistic hope that the forward-looking andtolerant industry will influence the system 
enough that they will be able to become more effective in the pursuits of their profession. 

Out of the optimism developed by the sincerity of many industries, the realistic 
hope that there will be changes forthcoming and the realistic view of job opportunities 
which do exist for the culturally deprived, the participants developed a new sense of 
morale and commitment toward their work. There can be no doubt that this increased 
commitment is being impeded by the kind of an administration w hich is not committed 
to vocational counseling of high school students. 

Some participants did not, in some cases, consider commitment as being feasible 
at this time because they held a short-sighted view of the problem. This short-sighted 
view is that the information learned in the institute is applicable only when there are 
youths from minority races in the school The applicability to culturally deprived Cau 
casian youth is not realized in this view ;f the problem. Some participants did not have 
minority youths in their school, but saw immediate need for the information they gained. 
Some participants from schools where most of the youth are college bound also felt the 
information would not be applicable. However, in these schools, even a small percentage 
of the students who are not college bound amount to a significant number of individuals 
who are entering the job market. Often a counseling program which emphasizes college 
counseling completely ignores the needs of these students. 

Although a considerable degree of commitment was developed by many persons in 
the institute, many individuals believed that commitment could not be acted upon due 
to unfavorable administrative policy. 
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An observation was made that counselors would not act upon commitment if given 
the opportunity despite espoused development of commitment and desire to counsel 
students into vocations. This opinion is based upon the absence of counseling activity 
in offices and other indications that counselors do not change their modes of operation 
if given the opportunity. They have worked for so long within a certain kind of context 
that they resist change although they may criticize the policy. Counselors are comfortable 
with what they are doing and would not be likely to change under any circumstances. 
Therefore, the people who are really committed to change are thwarted by a policy which 
does not allow change, and also, by colleagues who say they are committed to change 
but who actually restrict the development of any real change. 



Critique of the Institute 

The institute suffered from lack of coordination in early planning. Some of the last 
minute changes caused operational problems. The institute was a dramatic success in 
spite of some of its short-comings because of the personal enthusiasm and ability of the 
institute director. The participants of the institute were unanimous in their praise of 
the director. Because of him the vocational counseling institute created a very favorable 
effect upon race relations among the participants. This result was expressed by many 
participants as the second most important outcome of the institute for them. Many of 
the participants had never before had a close association with a person of another race. 

Members of the Plans for Progress Council were found to be very enthusiastic men who 
are knowiedgable and dedicated in the work which they are doing. They are very con- 
cerned about broadening the base of industrial participation. They are quite concerned 
about the financing of future institutes, but at the meeting which we attended several 
constructive suggestions were made. When the utility of the institute in relation to cost 
was questioned one board member suggested that they consider the cost of the institute 
in relation to the cost of having an employment agency find an employee for them. 

Recommendations 

Several recommendations for the Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Workshops 
may be made. 

1. We would recommend that the Plans for Progress Council consider conducting work- 
shops in both of the cities served by the single institute simultaneously in order 
that consultants could be efficiently used at both locations while reducing par- 
ticipant commuting 

2. The planners of the institute should select their director early and have a more 
coordinated planning effort. 

3. The director should have several assistants to lead small group discussions and 
to assist him in the many details of conducting the workshop. 

4. The workshops should be approximately 3 weeks long although 2 weeks was 
thought to be adequate by most participants. 

5. Field trips should be interspersed in order to make both more meaningful to the 
participants. 

6. Efforts should be made to encourage counselors to think in terms of underpriv- 
ileged and culturally deprived youth rather than minority groups, specifically. 
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7 . 

8 . 
9 . 



10 . 

11 . 



12 . 



13 . 



14 . 



15 . 



16 . 



r,. 



Lecturers should be careful not to be too academic. They should not present 
material which repeats the usual content of graduate school courses in counseling. 
The Plans for Progress Council should take an active role in working with school 
boards and administration. 

Administrators and teachers should be included as institute participants as well 
as interviewers at the hiring level from industries to provide for better communi- 
cation between the people who do the hiring and counselors in the schools. Vo- 
cational education teachers, distributive education teachers and vocational cooper- 
ative education teachers should be included in the institutes. 

The industry base should be broadened to include more participation by service 
industries. 

Some participants have recommended that the institute be less intensive. We 
were reluctant to concur with this recommendation. Our observations indicate 
that commitment and enthusiasm are directly related to the intensity of the 
institutes. 



The Plans for Progress Council should encourage more companies to participate in 
distributive education and vocational cooperative education programs in the 
schools and should consider extending these programs downward to include the 
ninth and tenth grades, the critical dropout grades. 

The participants’ strongest recommendation is that the institutes be continued. 
The institutes are greatly needed and a strong feeling that considerable quality 
in the institutes will be lost if industry relaxes its initiative exists. Many coun- 
selors and teachers are looking to these institutes as a means of helping them 
cope with the frustrations which they experience in their work. If the institutes 
are not continued with vigor there will be many disappointed people. The need 
for such institutes and their impact is unmistakably great. 

The Plans for Progress Council should attempt to coordinate their program with 
other programs in the area in order to develop an ongoing flow of communication 
between industry and education. One avenue available is the business-industry 
program. .This program has been called off for one year for complete reconsidera- 
tion and restructuring. This upgrading of the business-industry visitation program 
was a direct result of the Plans for Progress Institute. 

Also recommended is a formab'zed system of developing and communicating job 
descriptions to counselors in the school system. This program could be developed 
within the school system but it requires some initiative from industry to start 
the program and to keep it up io date and vital. 

Consideration of the need for interviewing practicum experiences which could be 
conducted through role-playing, the employment of youth as part of the staff, or 
having counselors work with the job interviewers in industries could be beneficial 
to the program. 

Industry must be careful not to give typical puMic relations tours on the field 
trips. The participants look beyond this kind of tour and are more interested in 
the people involved and the tasks they perform in the industry than they are in 
the product of the industry. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE VII 



The Plans for Progress Institute in this highly industrialized city cannot be evaluated 
in isolation because it is integrated into a 

ioulf local "industries and the federal government. The Plans for Peogress Summer ln- 
.titntP was a nroeram in which school counselors were employed by industry, alter 
which they were required to prepare a detailed analysis of the job. The Developmental 
Career Guidance Project, on die other hand, is a year-round program winch focuses on 

students as well as counselors. 

Participants and Program 

The counselors from elementary and junior high schools were participants in the 
Plans for Progress sponsored work phase of the project. Some high school counselors 

afro participated^ the participants worked for four weeks in industrial positions 

-or one to four employes. They had two days of preparatory work at the begmnmg of 
the Institute and three days at the end for collecting material and writing job descrip- 
ions from their work experience. This phase of the program, which was supported by 
Plans r Progress, is Integrated into a much larger continuous program. Plans for 
Progress also supports follow-up meetings throughout the year. 

Director 

One of the most impressive aspects of the program can be seen as a reflection of the 
personal characteristics of the director. He inspires a phenomenal degree of ioyalty and 

enthusiasm in those who are working closely with him. This regard is a reflection of 

own energy and enthusiasm; some of it also reflects his interpersonal skills, his aware- 
ness of the importance of public relations and publicity and 

his own commitment to the project. Particularly important is his willingness to bestow 
oraise and encouragement upon those who are working with him, while at the same 
Hme demanding thefr utmost effort. He has selected fellow workers to whom he could 

honestly and sincerely express praise. He has cultivated and tak “ a ^j! ° f 
portunities to publicize the program, its goals and procedures, to the public via 

and television. 

Critique and Recommendations 

The program is impressive by virtue of the fact that interest and enthusiasm are 
maintained by a series of large meetings throughout the year. These characteristics (a 
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dynamic leader with enthusiastic followers) can be expected to produce rather dramatic 
results- however, there are reasons for words of caution. Each time a new program is 
instituted it produces dramatic and exciting results which kindle more enthusiasm. 
Later stagnation may set in and the program may become more ritualized and less ex- 
citing resulting in discouragement and cynicism. Plans for Progress programs appeared to 
run at a feverish pace, and one could not help but wonder how long such a pace 
could* be "maintained f particularly when the program has many virtues which should be 
maintained over a period of many years. 

Many industries are not only contributing money but also time interest and en- 
thusiasm to the program. The larger industries have clearly recognized that support tor 
programs such as* these are good and profitable business practices All of the counselor 
participants interviewed expressed the feeling that they had achieved a new understand- 
ing of the problems, needs and interests of the business community. However, this in- 
crease in understanding did not appear to be clearly a two-way communication. In tact 
the industrial sponsors and the administration of the institute did not receive as much 
benefit from the institute as they might have. More specifically, they do not have an 
emphatic understanding of the problems confronted by the counselors who ^ working 
at the “grass roots” level. Apparently, the industrial sponsors were concerned with letting 
the counselors know about their problems but were markedly less concerned abcut s 
tening to, and understanding the problems of the counselors. The directors, on the- other 
hand, were quite aware of the counselors problems. 

Possibly a profitable development for the future would be a program aimed more 
directly at the school administration so that the counselors could be free to devote their 
efforts toward career guidance and vocational education rather than toward many ot the 
problems now being assigned to them such as discipline, truancy, etc The counselors in 
the schools have a responsibility to define their role clearly and to fight for the role 
in which they can be maximally effective, and support irom the project would be very 
helpful. The counselors were enriched by the institute experience, but with respect 10 
many of the criteria established they were already well prepared prior to the mstitu e. 
For example, none of the counselors interviewed gave any indication that prira to the 
institute they were unaware of the need for “matching potential to job demands or of 
“the attitudes which economically deprived youth have toward such matters as employ- 
ment ” On the other hand there was clear evidence that the counselors had achieved 
a much clearer understanding of the problems faced by industry as well as discovering 
the fact that opportunities now exist for minority youth which did not exist a short time 



ago. 

With regard to “realism" we found that the counselors were extremely well versed 
in regard to the problems of the minority youth and reasons for the students difficulty, 
both academic and vocational. Here again, we found little understanding on the part of 
industry of the minority youths’ problems. For example, one cannot teach or simply 
tell a student that he must be well groomed, that he must use good English, etc., 
when his sub-culture and his family may be exerting equal pressure on him to do other- 
wise. The counselors seem fully aware of these external pressures and have made efforts 
to attack them by arranging meetings, to communicate some degree of optimism to the 
parents. Furthermore, the overall career guidance project has very constructively directed 
efforts toward those underlying problems through radio and television publicity as well 

as student participation. 
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With regard to commitment, the mstitute was eminently successfuhOneoftheprh 

dearl^dema^ of perfonman^ ^ps^Tn^hilhv which^allorved 

utilized the publicity media, near™ ve. y A , decisive one. 
all of the participants, including industry, to feel that their role was a vital 

In a nutshell, each participant felt that this ; project was a pad <rf h of 

T .1 . ar „ Q n f imnlementation, the institute had its Diggest piumcm. 

helpful in the future. The counselors are given encouragement and pressu g 

could have been. o Y rrp»v<dv critical such an impression is 

Whiie the above “mment appears b SUCC ‘~ S M, particularly impressive were 
not intended. Overall, the mst , ine commitment of industry to the 

p^bkm't'lSual industrial leaders in the community and the general tone of 
feeling'in the community combined to bring about the desired effect. 

Summary 

In summary probably the most impressive aspects of the institute were e com- 

aSm Onth\"ha n nd l protably the mam weaknesses are the ^directional communi- 
cation' and understanding from the industry to ^ counsdor^ ^^and pos^ 

SS- iU, and “ ;rSSi“”K,i «y 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE VIII 



The Setting 

Against a backdrop of incredible population increase, density, movement and racial 
disturbances, the 1966 Plans for Progress Institute was an obvious, appropriate program. 
While few of those interviewed referred to tlie racial disturbances, a desire to avoid 
similar occurrences in other areas may well have been a primary factor in the involve- 
ment of many. That cooperation by industry was enhanced by these circumstances seems 
evident; that it should be further exploited also seems clear. 

The Goals of the Institute 

The institute was planned to provide information and experience so that counselors 
would: 

1. Become more aware of the opportunities available to youth who are adequately 
prepared. 

2. Be more knowledgeable about job requirements, trends and training. 

3. Be better able to guide and motivate minority youth into occupations commen- 
surate with their potential. 

Institute Program 

1. Counselor selection: Participating counselors were selected by the Coordinating 

Counselor for the school district: Selection was made on the basis of (those) 

who could reach the most minority youth.” Fifty counselors attended the institute. 

2. Time: A three week institute was held during June and July 1966. 

3. Facilities: Class sessions were held at the downtown center of a university. 

4. Stipend: $75.00 per week for each participant. 

5. Credit: Three units of university extension credit in education were given for 
completion of the institute. 

It was the intent of the planners to identify and meet the needs of two large mi- 
nority groups, namely the Negro and Mexican-American. Thus the speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders selected were all “experts” in this particular field and had worked with 
minority groups. 

The program was composed of lectures, lield trips and discussion groups. Eight or 
the 15 days of the institute involved morning and/or afternoon lectures. Lectures in- 
cluded such topics as: a picture of the changing economy, opportunities for minority 
workers in the local labor market, fair employment trends in the city, counseling needs 
of both Mexican-American and Negro students, personality and intellectual effects of 
social deprivation, connecting with adolescents for socially deprived backgrounds, d 
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actors in placing minority youth on the job. Speakers included primarily members of 
he university faculty and specialists from the broad range of social servrce agencies 

Field trips were made to companies and community service agencies, and a bus 

/T total of 32 companies (members of the Merit Employment committee, m u» 
politan area made their facilities available to participants. 

Visits to seven agencies were arranged; all agencies were visited on the same day, 
with all but one group of participants visiting two facilities. 

A Saturday bus tour of certain parts of the metropolitan area was conducted. 

agencies. 

Staff and Participant Reaction 

Thp division of administrative responsibilities between two individuals, a director 

Stwwrta “• 

... lfo T h PV a w had the impression that counselors and industrial people a 

the interviews. Of the 25 contacted, 12 came to be interviewed, some at t' 1 
considerable personal inconvenience. They were unanimous in then feeling that the in- 
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that she wanted to join the civil rights movement.” As a result of this experience she 
had become dedicated to making a contribution to the solution of the problem. 

Many participants felt that a number of the industries visited had been “dressed 
up in their Sunday best;” that they had no opportunity to talk with the employees 
actually engaged on the job, particularly minority employees. Participants all became 
aware of the need for “qualified” employees but were divided in their opinions as to 
whether industry ought to assume responsibility for more on-the-job training or whether 
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ployees. An expression of increased optimism was “now I can tell my students about 
job opportunities with genuine enthusiasm.” 



One participant felt that a wider spectrum of speakers was needed. Several partici- 
pants commented that the information concerning Mexican -American students had been 
helpful to them. A Mexican-American participant commented that the program was in- 
adequate with regard to providing understanding for the Mexican-American problem. He 
commented that the Mexican-American is “not interested in integration, he is interested 
in education;” the same participant also made the comment that his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Negro problem had increased considerably. Several participants com- 
mented on the weak representation of labor in the program content and felt that more 
communication with labor and better understanding of its Involvement should be a part 
of any future institutes. 

With regard to the sociological tour; one Negro participant commented sharply that 
the Saturday tour of the riot area was both inadequate, due to confinement to the bus, 
and atypical in terms of the normal activity which occurred in that area during the 
week. Other participants, less familiar with that area, felt the tour had been particularly 
interesting and informative. 

With regard to the mechanics of the institute, most participants felt that the three 
week time period was good but that the timing of the institute was poor, i.e., that the 
institute followed too closely upon the end of school. Some participants preferred the 
idea of a longer institute with less time commitment in any given day. Some made the 
comment that a $75.00 per week stipend was hardly competitive with salaries which 
counselors might earn from other summer jobs, and that only dedicated people would be 
attracted by the stipend. Generally speaking, participants felt that the institute had been 
well planned and smoothly carried out. Participants agreed that similar institutes should 
be held in forthcoming summers and that new participants, rather than members of the 
1965 and 1966 institutes, would profit most from future institutes. 

A 12 member Advisory Committee, including public school, university, community 
and industrial personnel was appointed. Of this group, six from industry were interviewed. 

Six of the representatives of Plans for Progress companies interviewed had some 
responsibility for the institute or direct program involvement. As a group, these people 
agreed that the most critical factor in operating a successful institute is the selection of 
an appropriate university and individual within that setting to run the program. Most 
of these individuals had some knowledge of the 1965 summer institute, which, they felt, 
was fraught with problems throughout— including the choice of a director, funding, and 
“difficult” participants. By comparison then, the 1966 institute had been a smashing 
success. 

With regard to funding, industrial people were unanimous in their feeling that na- 
tional funding of such programs is best for a variety of reasons, primarily because the 
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raising of funds locally requires too much time and effort. Several commented however, 
that the involvement of more companies, both locally and nationally, was important. 

With regard to the industrial tours, those who had been involved in tours were 
divided in their opinions as to the sort of interchange which should take place between 
institute participants and employees; some felt that contact with minority employees on- 
the-job had been an unfortunate omission from most of the tours; others defended the 
need of industry to stay on schedule. Many mentioned the pre-planning session involving 
the Plans for Progress companies and the directors of the institute as having been an 
important, positive feature. 

W’ith regard to unions, those who commented regarding this dimension felt that in- 
volvement of union leaders was important for future progress toward the solution of the 
problem; however, they felt that the greatest problem would be that of bringing unions 
to the point where they are willing to be involved at the level of being understood. 

Specific suggestions for improvement of the institute included the use of mock in- 
terview, talks by successful minority employees and publicity; including booklets, film 
strips describing the activity of successful employees, newspapers, and TV— including 
Mexican-American stations and UHF. Minority community awareness of activity by Plans 
for Progress companies was seen as an important factor, heretofore neglected. 

Finally, a number of industrial representatives felt the exposure of counselors to 
industries’ problems and requirements was beneficial, but they gave no indication that 
industry had benefited likewise by contact with counselors. 

Recommendations and Appraisal 

The director, the coordinator, and members of the advisory committee were not 
hesitant to make recommendations for improvement of future institutes although they 
were not apologetic about’ the 1966 summer program. Suggestions for improvement seemed 
to focus on improved communications between school personnel and industry, including 
small business. 

With regard to program planning, suggestions were made that prospective participants 
or former participants be involved in program planning, that the possibility be con- 
sidered of eliminating lecturers and focusing on industrial visits and sensitivity training 
grouns. that minority dropouts be involved in programming, that minority specialists be 
included in groups to stimulate discussion and to ask more sophisticated questions on 
industrial tours, that labor be induced to participate, that members of industry, par- 
ticularly employment interviewers, be involved as participants rather than discussion 
leaders in future institutes, and that, ideally, parents, teachers, principals and school 
superintendents be involved as institute participants. 

With regard to industrial tours, it was recommended that institute participants have 
greater opportunity to talk with workers c the production line, specifically minority 
youth, that industry be induced to drop the public relations approach and that actual 
work experience by institute participants in participating companies be arranged. 

All staff interviewed expressed the opinion that institutes should be continued. 

Programs Resulting from the Institute 

Personal involvement and commitment to solution of the problem was typical of 
participants, administrative staff and a few members of industry. Action programming 
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as a result of the institute does not appear to have occurred collaboratively by coun- 
selors; a few are involved individually. Typically, counselors felt that their heavy advisee 
loads and administrative responsibilities militated against their direct utilization of the 
institute experience in programming. Industry, resigned or committed to the inevitability 
of its involvement in the problem, saw the institutes as minute prongs of a large attack; 

rrK wq« mupii Ipss. a rnnopm than broad nrosramming. 
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An elaborate VOv^nTIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE SUMMARY REPORT was 
prepared and edited by the program coordinator and distributed, shortly before our 
visit to the area, to all institute participants and others involved. The report provides 
I ickground information, a program summary, summary notes on each of the lectures and 
tours, a list of printed materials distributed to participants and participant evaluation 
forms. An additional publication providing a bibliography for further reading was dis- 
tributed to the participants. 

No formal or organized lines of communication seem to have been established as a 
result of the institute. Many participants expressed a desire to have a complete listing 
of entry jobs for all participating Plans for Progress companies; however, there were no 
indications that such a publication was being planned. Our contact with the participating 
counselors seemed to have been their first opportunity to reassemble as a group, while 
they seemed to enjoy getting together to talk with us, they did not express a need to 
meet as a group. Neither staff nor participants expressed the opinion that a formalized 
program of any kind ought to have followed the institute. 

The multiplicity of federal, state and local programs, not related to the institute 
but attempting to deal with the problem, makes it difficult to evaluate the specific 
effects of the institute. One program, initiated by a large industrial firm, seems to have 
come about partly as a result of involvement in the institute. A “Motivation Task 
Force,” including 75 minority employees of various companies in the area who are be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30 has been organized. Two schools in the area, one predom- 
inately Negro, the other predominately Mexican-American, will be visited in the class- 
room by members of the task force in the hope that, by such direct contact, minority 
youth will identify with individuals who have become successfully employed. 

Prior to the 1966 institute, the Merit Employment Council cooperated in the pub- 
lication of “You Too Can Be A Winner,” a brochure featuring pictures of successful 
minority employees. Several counselors mentioned having used this booklet with their 
students. The MEC has been and is involved with planning and coordination of on- 
going programs since 1965. Inclusion of Plans for Progress companies in its membership 
seems to have occurred as a result of simultaneous willingness to face the problem. 
Its cooperation in the 1966 institute appears to have been a primary factor in the suc- 
cess of the institute. Continued efforts by this group, whether or not as a result of the 
institute, appear likely and promising. 

Effectiveness of the Program 

Achievement of the first goal, that counselors become more aware of the opportu- 
nities available to youth who are adequately prepared was accomplished in the broad 
sense. Expressed need for lists of entry jobs by participants suggests that information 
about a greater scope of more specific opportunities was not made available during the 
institute. The notion of “adequate preparation” by youth for employment was brought 
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forcefully to the attention of participants, to the discouragement of some who see indus- 
try as having greater on-the-job training responsibilities. 

Certainly participants had the opportunity to acquire “more knowledge about job 
requirements, trends and training. While no specific data is available, participants 
interviewed indicated part of their feeling of optimism about employment of minority 
youth was due to their own increased knowledge in this area. 

The goal stated that counselors should be better able to guide and motivate minor- 
ity youth into occupations commensurate with their potential. The program was such that 
a reasonably alert counselor could have acquired helpful information and bacxcgiound for 
working with students in a vocational guidance role. However, the program did not in- 
clude discussions as presentations concerning the notion of individual potential in re- 
lation to specific jobs. The degree to which counselors were already knowledgeable in 
this regard is unknown. There is little specific data to support or deny the achievement 

of this objective. 

Increased awareness of employment opportunities for underprivileged youth by 
school counselors was achieved. Some individuals knew of specific placement of minor- 
ity youth in job? as a result of contacts made or information gained during the institute. 
Many counselors, except a few whose specific responsibility was vocational counseling, 
felt it was too soon to evaluate the effects of the institute in this regard. While several 
counselors mentioned new or continued contacts with industry as a result of the in- 
stitute, most reported no contact with individuals or firms contacted during the in 
stitute; all, however, expressed a feeling of freedom to make such contacts. 

The objective of increased communication was achieved with relation to partici- 
pants’ view of industry and some increased personal c intact between school counselors 
and industrial employment personnel. Lack of general publicity about the program, ab- 
sence of much, if any, curricula change and general concern by counselors about lacking 
time to follow through with their students suggest less than superior success in estab- 
lishing a broader network of communication. 

Increased optimism was appai ent from participants verbal statements, a hey indi- 
cated genuine conviction that progress is being made and that they can contribute; 
they have communicated this attitude to their students. Administration and industrial 
staff expressed general optimism, it not specifically, as a result of involvement in the 
institute. 

Participants indicated that they had increased their knowledge aoout the problem 
but there is not specific data to confirm their statements. They agreed chat coverage of 
the Negro problem was good; they disagreed about coverage of the Mexican-American 
problem. Although not included as an objective, several mentioned their disappointment 
at the omission of programs dealing with Orientals and disadvantaged Caucasian groups. 

Increased realism: Unquestionably participants became more realistically aware of 
industry’s demand for “qualified’’ employees. The participants saw their increased op- 
timism as resulting from their learning that industry does hire minority youth. They ob- 
served that companies differ in their hiring procedures, and that some are more sincere 
in making opportunities available to minority youth than others. They became aware of 
the need for change by schools and industry with regard to preparation of students to 
be “qualified’’ job applicants. Incieased knowledge about jobs, as well as their avail- 
ability, affected their reality orientation. 



Recommendations for Future Programs 

1 Future Programs: Future summer institutes should be held. , .1.. r tu 

I. tuture rTo&u director should have full control and responsibility tor the 

slisssssisa 

\ nnA ir>c fifnHnrs in the state, coordination 01 uiese — — 

agencies and institutions m tne srai ems inev itable % this area; 

however, a 'LTstaff XeT addition to the director could assume major co- 
ordinate responsibilities for the areas previously enumerated. 
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c Emohasis should be placed on involvement of industrial personnel as 

d SLTs^ >«* “ be ; nclud f 

e . Greater dep* involving emphasis on personal interchange among participants, 
anA mnrp sensitive training orientation should be considered. 

f. A number^ 0 ? sub-institute" varying in emphasis, depth and compositron, could 

g SpSferprtplaMrf n Mw-up on participants and follow through on action 

h -r ls im r ta w 

4 Funding- ReaUstfcally, national funding appears to work best. Even so it would 
’ seem worthwhile to consider spending the time and energy to try to further 
volve large and small business and industry by seeking ‘ financial supp 

5. CooDemtki^factors: The machinery for cooperative effo -his metropolitan 

area exists as evidenced by the 1966 institute and the o p^nT for Progress 

This circumstance will be exploited by other agencies, if nor oy Plans tor Frogre.s. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE IX 



introduction 

The institute was instigated through a contact by the [ National 
Office with the personnel director 01 a ? C £ ‘"otal university a director for the 

*«* by the P ersonn ^Xd ^d s kcferThftoei program was then formulated by the 
institute was recommended and 1 ^ ^ responsibility for program implemen- 

Ewlstven t, o "he chairman of the university s psychology department and a uni- 

versity sociologist. 

The Setting , 

climIt h e e is1uch h th S at a 

fXle^S retail 

pared to $9,500 for the white, Anglo Saxon Protestant. . y 

center for one million people. 

Philosophy of the Institute 

The institute director made the basic assumption the prime 

tok^f^ducators^as^k^p^g students 1 ^ to°cOTamuni- 

and counselors 

responsible for facilitating the educational process and job read 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the institute was to inform those persons involved in guiding, ccun- 
seling and motivating disadvantaged youth with respect to: 

i — -*• 

rr^rs; sss-"*- 

ticular reference to the disadvantaged: 

a. Law and policy. 

b. Practice of industry, commerce and government. 
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2. To help seminar participants gain a better understanding of the background and 
dynamics, including attitudes, motivation, etc., of the youth in order to better 
motivate them to become well trained. 

3. To develop an interest among participants in increasing the number of disad- 
vantaged students to prepare themselves for jobs commensurate with their abil- 
ities. 

4. To familiarize the narticinants with new develonments. nrincioles. and techniaues 
of guidance, counseling and motivation. 

The Institute Methods 

During the seven day institute, a number of teaching techniques were employed- 
lectures, discussion groups, buzz groups, demonstrations and visual aids. In addition, 
reading materials were provided. Moreover, educators, businessmen and government 
officials took part in presentations. Included in the institute were field trips to industrial 
and commercial organizations. The basic view of industry was presented and reinforced 
in several ways, leaving little to chance. The tours were well controlled for public rela- 
tions and there was little evidence of things getting “out-of-hand’ ’ in regard to the race 
question. 

The Participants 

The fifty participants, including an equal number of Negroes and Caucasians, were 
drawn primarily from the city, with a few representatives from the two surrounding 
counties. Most cf the counselors were from high schools; the director felt an entirely 
different approach was needed for school administrators and thus did not include more 
than one or two in this institute. 

The Institute — Administrative Personnel 

The organization skills displayed by the institute director and industry representa- 
tive were outstanding. The inspirational quality of the challenge delivered by the di- 
rector to the counselors made itself felt throughout the institute. Because of his manage- 
ment background, his knowledge of the local situation, his status as Dean of the Uni- 
versity College of the university’s downtown campus, and his contacts with industry, 
he has become well known as the academic spokesman for the industrial point of view. 

The local Plans for Progress representative, who had engaged the institute director, 
stimulated the interest of other big industry and business in the institute. His support 
of Plans for Progress is related to his conviction that, through su^h programs, the com- 
munity may learn that “big industry has a soul.” The problem of the tight labor 
market forcing the issue of hiring qualified workers is one which he felt is important to 
communicate to institute participants. Industry has been forced (by the unions) to be 
highly selective in employing people since it is “wedded to (its) worker ; for life,” and 
since two-thirds of its employees must be of sufficient quality to be promoted. 

There is little doubt that the personalities and views of the Plans for Progress 
representative and the institute director were the guiding forces in the molding of the 
institute. 

The lectures of the university faculty members, as well as presentations by industry 
and the Urban League, were consistent with the monotheme of the institute, i.e., they 



emphasized the notion that students must remain in school through graduation to 
qualify for employment. 

The principal speaker was a professor of psychology and chairman of the department 
of psychology at the university. He gave three major addresses as well as the final 
exam for the seven participants who desired graduate credit. 
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New communication channels were opened between counselors, industry and busi- 
ness. The counselors also opened new channels of communications among themselves, 
particularly Negro and white counselors and between county and city school counselors. 
This rapport also added to their feeling of confidence and security as individuals and as 
counselors. The counselors gained increased understanding of their roles, through inter- 
action with other counselors, which resulted in enhanced self-confidence. They saw that 
they were not alone in their problems, their feelings and their handicaps. 

The counselors also participated personally in the process of integration. Approxi- 
mately an equal number of Negro and white counselors or school personnel began the 
institute on a very cold, formal basis. However, during the course of the institute they 
began to communicate with each other. Theknowledgethat this process had taken place 
among their own professional colleagues permitted optimism that such changes could oc- 
cur on other levels and in other places. Having lived through this experience they could 
speak with authority and realistic hope that similar progress could be made elsewhere. 

Participants gained new tools which facilitate working with students in all cata- 
gories. They have increased knowledge of the world of work and have gained a better 
understanding of industry’s and business’ requirements for entry into various jobs. They 
have a greater appieciation and understanding of the point of view of business and in- 
dustry and feel comfortable explaining the reasons for industry’s employment require- 
ments. Participants felt support from industry, rather than opposition or indifference, 
for their desire to encourage young people to continue their education and to become 
qualified. Prior to the institute, the counselors seemed to fear they were projecting onto 
students the need for education from their own middle class values. Knowing that indus- 
try and big business share these educational concerns, counselors now feel less hesitant 
to persuade their students to stay in school and graduate. 

The institute, primarily through the director’s leadership, challenged the counselors 
to utilize their skills, their knowledge and themselves in more effective ways. Defensive 
at first, the counselors blamed the school administrators, industry or other forces, over 
which they felt they had little control, for the problem. Now they feel they are working 
together with don-school individuals and groups rather than fighting against them. 

Supervisors reported that the counselors who participated in the institute were very 
enthusiastic and shared a wealth of factual material with colleagues throughout their 
school districts. They translated into meaningful terms their information and optimism 
by recommending some rather tangible programs and realistic suggestions. 

The Plans for Progress representative feels that industry has much to gain by com- 
municating, through such institutes, the idea that there is, within a huge, seemingly 
impersonal profit-making organization, a personal concern for human values and indi- 
viduals and, particularly, for disadvantaged youth. On a more pragmatic level, he was 
anticipating the time, five or ten years hence, when his own company will be forced to 
employ many of the (now) disadvantaged youths. “The extra people must come from 
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somewhere, so now is the time to set up channels to make them as well equipped and 
qualified as possible.” A third concern by industry is the directive which states that it 

must employ qualified members of minority groups. Finally, the local situation, in which 

the Negro minority has become a population majority, has forced the issue in such a 
way that industry can no longer avoid it. 

The director expressed the opinion that the university had profited fr m the seminar 
by achieving a closer tie with industry. A second benefit was derived from informing 
counselors of state junior college opportunities for marginal students, thus permitting 
counselors to be more selective in encouraging their students to apply for admission to 
the university. 

Results Related to the National Goals 

The results of the institute in regard to the national objectives of realism, optimism 
and commitment, were observed to be as follows: 

In regard to commitment: New channels have been created for expressing the 
strong commitment, which sterns to be present among counselors, for some time. The 
counselors feel that the barriers have been removed and that they can now pursue more 
effectively the ideas to which they have been dedicated, but blocked in implementing. 

In regard to realism: Counselors are now much more aware of the expectations and 
needs of business and industry. They are more understanding of, knowled gable about, 
and in agreement with the industrial point of view. They are now in a position to work 
cooperatively with rather than in opposition to each other. The needs of the student 
can now be related to the needs of the world of work and society at large. 

In regard to optimism: One of the major outgrowths of the institute was the coun- 
selors feeling that there is hope. They have new resources and are making a concerted 
effort to solve their problems. They are more optimistic about the outcome as a result 
of seeing that the views represented by other agencies are not basically different. They 
feel that they are moving forward with industry and business in the community at large 
and are working for the same goals. They heard about and saw enjoyed individuals 
who at one time had been disadvantaged youths. A dramatic example was a man em- 
ployed by a large industrial firm; initially an underprivileged youth, he moved up through 
the ranks to an executive position. This was concrete evidence to the counselors that it 
is possible for the underprivileged to better themselves in the world of work. 



Critique of the Institute 

Acknowledging that the institute was designed to inform counselors of industry’s 
point of view and to exploit their mutual interest in the education of students, we must 
conclude that this goal of the institute v/as effectively and efficiently achieved. However, 
this effect was achieved at the expense of other important dimensions of the broad 

problem. . , 

Among the issues which did not receive a proportionate amount of attention were the 

role of small business and labor in employment, the need for remedial approaches in 
addition to prevention programs, the role of school administrations in instituting changes 
and programs in the schools, and a view of the problem, as seen by disadvantaged youth, 
through direct experience. 

The institute developed an unmistakable and strong commitment on the part of the 
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. • tc tn “mirtlifv ” bv high school graduation, all students. Little provision was 

underprivileged persons be accepted in lieu of middle cla ^ tan “ ’ j d indicate that 

changes in values and attitudes was well developed wm,™> a — -- 

i— ;S g the participants confidence and a 



Future Plans 

The relationship between Local and National Plans for Progress administrations was 

for curricular review, with school administrators as participants, is being considered 
a means of influencing the school system at that level. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations for future institutes are a product of bot t e par- 
ticipants’ views and the observations of the evaluators: 

1! ISTnTustdeslwhich hire the marginally educated and do not require executive 
potential for entry level jobs, be included in tours. 

\ ^ o. ..... .. .. 

» w.* .. — ..^"v ■" 

5. — o*'.' >» e, ““ 

freedom of expression by participants. 

5 : “■ d "“ ,n - 

stitute. 

8. Provision for follow-up meetings be made. 
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The Institute 

This institute was held in a midwestern industrial city which has a sizeable Negro 
population. There has been some racial unrest and the institute was directed at the 
problems of the Negro. Institute sessions were held on a college campus for three hours 
university credit. 

Schools were asked to send teams of participants which included a principal, a 
teacher and a counselor to the institute. There were teams from eleven junior high 
schools, six high schools, one combination school and on3 occupational school for a 
total of 44 participants. The institute was integrated, a majority of the participants 
being Negroes. 

The institute program was diversified to include lectures, on the job practice for 
participants, visitations to homes of students, conducted tours of industries and dis- 
cussion groups for integrating the information le ".rned. Many of the lecturers were per- 
sons of national repute. 

Community Climate 

Racial problems have recently reached their boiling point in this community. Negro 
participants reported that the community was making little progress with respect to the 
fair employment of minority groups. One well educated Negro reported that only two 
years ago the first Negro was given a job in industry higher than janitor, and at present, 
many if not most industries employ only enough Negroes to meet the minimum require- 
ments which is considered only “token” non-discrimination. Another limitation posed by 
the community situation was that few, if any, small businesses participated in the 
project. 

Goals of the Institute 

As a result of widespread Negro employment problems, the primary focus of the 
program was on the resolution official problems in general. 

The specific goals of the institute were: 

1. To develop an understanding f the context within which the Negro youth faces 
employment, society, family, and peers. 

2. To provide a realistic picture of the employment situation and the problems in- 
dustry faces in seeking qualified employees. 

3. To develop an awareness of school practices that can enhance work with Negro 
youngsters, and to plan for the implementation of these practices. 

4. To increase understanding and cooperation between schools and the business 
community. 
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Industrial Participation 

The participants for industry appeared to see the institute as pritnari y a social 
service project rather than an investment from which they would profit. J h ? h 
seems consistent with the somewhat 

director of the project. In any even there was no . th ^ degree ^ entht«. 
ment from the industrial people m this area that has been se n 

fnr this nattemin addition to the hypothesis that tne muivi 
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always solicited fro^ dhe entire or^mzaiio ^ ^ ^ on ^ person . when 
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of the institute and the business establishments. 

Participant Reaction , 
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One of the most impressive impacts of the institute was the personal reaction which 
many participants had in the group discussions. They were very enthusiastic when 
describing an experience, which sounded like the experiences of persons who have 
been in “basic encounter” or “sensitivity training” groups often describe, a feeling ot 
achieving a profour J closeness with another person and with themselves. 

While discussing the institute the participants made several suggestions tor improv- 
.• r..ji TUaco c n irm« most often mentioned were the following: 

1. Creater coordination with other groups working in tne same area such as O.h.U., 
Job Corps, MDTA, etc., is needed. 

2. Participants should be given mimeographed copies of the speakers talks. 

3. More participation and information from caseworkers is needed to commumca e 
the characteristics of che home environments of the students. 

4. More ^sits to smaller industries would be good. 

5. We would have liked copies of the forms used by the personnel omces. 

6 Physical facilities were uncomfortable and noisy. 

7. The schedule was too full; it did not allow enough time to read the suggested 

8. More follow-up workshops than are presently planned should be initiated. 

9. Academic report writing could be eliminated. 

10. More suburban schools could participate. 

11. The institute should be publicized better. 

12. M^re communication from Negroes about their situation is needed. 

13. More union participation could be included. 

14. Include school board members, superintendents and parents. 

15. Enlist the aid of perspective participants to plan, set up and evaluate he in- 
stitutes. . , . , . 

16. Start earlier in the planning and making of arrangements with industry. 

17. Involve the students more. 

Critique of the Institute 

Outcome of the institute will be discussed in relation to the local goals and then 

to national Plans for Progress goals. . , . .. r Q „ 00 

1. To develop an understanding of the context within which the Negro youth faces 

employment, society, family, and peers. 

This goal is ex^remelv important because it considers pressures which may conflict 
with the goal of employment. The awareness of this broad perspective by the directors 
and sponsors should be commended for the implementation of it is a difficult matter. 
The institute included a visit to the home of a deprived Negro family, but this pro- 
cedure was not very favorably received by the participants. They felt that the families 
concerned tended to alter the norma! every day situation as much as they could and 
the visitor did not obtain a valid perception of how the family really lived. Another 
approach a didactic one, also failed to some degree to make a deep impression on ihe 
participants. Perhaps these efforts were more valuable than the participants expressed 
or realized, though, since the point that such information was important to an under- 
standing of the problem was successfully made. Furthermore, many of the participants 
came from culturally and economically deprived families themselves, and already had 
an understanding of the socio-cultural situation. 
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2. To provide a realistic picture of the employment situation and the problems 
industry faces in seeking qualified employees. 

This goal was achieved to a moderate degree. As the racial situation is extremely 
important in the minds of many of the participants, especially the Negro participants, 
industry’s explanations of the qualifications sought sounded like excuses tc many of 
the participants. Many of the participants described a feeling of discovery with respect 
to the new opportunities opening up for Negroes in the community’s larger i* mstries. 
This discovery is often accompanied by a feeling of discouragement, frustration and 
sometimes anger because the smaller industries do not change their attitudes and be- 
cause it seems to many of the participants that there is too much talk and not enough 
action with respect to educational policies. 

3. To develop an awareness of school practices that can enhance work with Negro 
youngsters, and to plan for the implementation of these practices. 

The participants were unusually creative in their thinking about what things might 
be done to alleviate many of the problems, but it was impossible to determine whether 
this was a function of their independent thinking prior to the institute, or whether it 
was a function of their experience in the institute. Participants felt that there was suf- 
ficient discussion about the situation but less emphasis on action. Each person seemed 
to be placing the responsibility on the shoulders of the person directly above or beside 
him in the administrative hierarchy extending up to the school board. 

Many specific ideas were developed during the institute, and there has been a great 
deal of difficulty in implementing them. This echoes the views of many who feel that 
the biggest problem is inertia and resistance to change “traditionalism.” Furthermore, 
the institute experience suggests that if other factors remain the same, the inclusion of 
school administrators is not a sufficient action to bring about change. 

In summary, the participants have obtained from the institute and elsewhere many 
creative and constructive ideas regarding school practices which would help the students 
with their problems, but the implementation of the ideas has not been outstandingly 
successful. However, the participants are . ot discouraged to the point of giving up. On 
the contrary, they seem enthusiastic to continue their efforts. 

4. To increase understanding and cooperation between schools and the business 
community. 

With respect to this goal, the institute was a great success. Of course, improvement 
in the understanding and cooperation between the schools and the business community 
is still needed. The industries tend to view this goal as a one-way street and to be 
less interested in the larger problems approached by the institute and the problems 
of the counselors than the counselors are interested in the concerns of business. Never- 
theless, the channels of communication were opened significantly so that tb°se com- 
munication problems are likely to be greatly minimized in the near future. 

The national goals of increased optimism, realism and commitment, are not inde- 
pendent of the local goals, but they provide a somewhat different framework from 
which to view the success of the institute and to examine the unique problems and 
approaches used by the institute. 

School counselors had an exceptionally realistic view of Negro youth. The partici- 
pants were impressed with the fact that some employment opportunities were opening 
up, but they were not impressed with the extent to which this has occurred. Instead, 
they were concerned that the rate of increasing employment opportunities was too slow, 
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though soine headway was discernible in the larger industries. They generally felt that 
the unions and the small businesses were making little progress. On the basis of con- 
sensus alone. it appears that the participants have a realistic perception of the problems. 

Many participants feel that some progress ' ; definitely being made, even though it 
seems to many that this progress is minimal. Furthermore, optimism has developed 
from the opportunity to establish contacts with the industrial people on a moie per- 
sonal basis, and to be more familiar with the operation cf the industries vbi<.ec. The 
individual participants demonstrate a remarkable degree of commitment. Many of the 
counselors are Negroes who were deeply involved in improving conditions prior to the 

institute. 

The problem is one of directing the feelings of commitment into increasingly pro- 
ductive channels. Most evidence of commitment has taken the form of individual en- 
thusiasm and renewed interest in helping disadvantaged youth find suitable employ- 
ment and education or training rather than the form of changed or added programs, 
or new approaches to the problem. 

Recommendations 

The effectiveness of this institute has been well established. Recomme. ^ations for 
enhancing the effect are that the scope of the institute be broadened To allow sufficient 
time to plan tours and presentations, industry should be contacted early and to assist 

in the planning and implementation of the institute. 

The emphasis of the program was racial. The problems of all disadvantaged youth 
should be included. More attention could be given to developing programs to capitalize 

on the commitment generated by the institute. 

Organizations representing small businesses and labor unions could be contacted, 
interested representatives could be included as participants and the breadth of knowl- 
edge about community needs could be improved by inclusion of these people. 

Summary 

A great need for continuing tne institute exists in this area. Furthermore, the 
counselors and educators are enthusiastic about such programs. The reaction of the 
participating industries to the institute was rather subdued. 

Because of the breadth of the institute, many ideas were generated and the par- 
ticipants experiences in the discussion groups were personally enriching for many of 
them. These qualities are extremely important ingredients for generating enthusiasm. 
The obvious disadvantage of such breadth is the tremendous amount of work required 
by the planners. The institute can be regarded as a success. The planning by the di- 
rector is particularly impressive. Almost every participant commented favorably on this 
aspect of the institute, and evidenced very high regard for the director. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE XI 
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States which has a very apparent charm and tradition. In recent years industry from 
the northern states has moved into the city, transferring employees into the area and 
creating quite an impact on the traditions and habits of the people in the area. These 
industries were the primary supporters of the Plans for Progress Institute. 

The director of the institute is a counselor in one of the local hign schools. He is a 
native of the area and openly and proudly shares the traditions and enjoys the atmo- 
sphere of the community. He is very cooperative and helpful, c nd does not appear to 
become easily perturbed. Ordinarily he works summers outside of the school system 
and in this way knows much about the employment factors of the city. Although he 
enjoyed the experience ol working in the institute last summer he feels that he will 
probably return to his non-counseling summer work in the future. 

Structure of the Workshop 

This workshop was organized in * unique manner. It was integrated into a state- 
supported counselor training program resulting in a three phase effort. Phase I was 
supported by the State Department of Education, and Plans for Progress sponsorship 
began with Phase II. Some participants entered th. program in the second phase. 

Phase I was an industry presentation prog r..*n consisting of field trips, which were 
conducted for three days during the month or June, 1966. Job description information 
gathered during Phase I by counselors in their field trips to industry was formalized 
and presented in Phase II. Phase II consisted of a two and one-half day workshop 
held during August. Approximately half of the workshop was given to lectures by rep- 
resentatives from industry, state service institutions, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation; the remainder of the time was spent in panels of counselors, industry represen- 
tatives, and students. Lecturers from university faculty or staff were deliberately omitted. 

Phase III consisted of additional visits to industry. 

During the Plans for Progress sponsored phase there were 66 participants. The 
majority were counselors in the high schools; there were principals, university students, 
university counselors and other administrative persons. 

Outcomes of the Workshop 

The outcomes of the workshop will be discussed in terms of the goals published 
by the Plans for Progress National Office. Following the discussion of outcomes in re- 
lation to these goals, other related outcomes will be discussed. 

Goal 1. To provide opportunity for youth of minority groups by making employees 
and schools aware of matching potential to job demands. 

The counselors who gained most from the program were those who had begun 
participation in Phase I and had made field trips. The participants of Phase II who 
had not been in Phase I profited, but to a lesser extent. Personal visits to industry 
resulted in first hand appreciation of the different kinds of work people are performing 
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which is crucial for realistic knowledge of job requirements. Those who did not make 
personal visits did profit from the presentations by industry and from talking with 
counselors who had made the field + rips. Enthusiasm, understanding, and appreciation 
of job requirements is not as well accomplished by this method as by the direct visit. 
In general, opportunities for minority youth were improved during the institute by the 
increasing awareness of participants of the need to match potential to job demands. 
At the time of this evaluation the program had not actively entered Phase III visits 
to industry; this Phase could be expected to contribute further to increasing awareness 
ofjob demands. 

Goal 2. To increase the counselors’ knowledge about the changing employment 
conditions and oppor unities, particularly for minority youth. 

Observation of minority group persons at work in industry resulted in increased 
knowledge about the changing employment conditions and opportunities for minority 
youth. Those counselors who did not make field trips gained knowledge about the 
changing conditions during discussions by Phase I participants, speeches by industry 
personnel, and panels of minority group employees. Many participants who did not 
make field trips suspected that changes in conditions and opportunities are not sig- 
nificant. 

Many counselors were quite impressed by what they learned in the field trips and 
the workshop. However, some suspected ‘ ‘ window dressing” and they were able to cite 
specific cases where a person had not been able to advance beyond an entry level job, 
presumably because of race. Of course, individual or isolated incidents can always be 
ciced, and impressions based on personal knowledge of an incident are difficult to 
change. In this institute, the majority of Negro participants were saying they were 
impressed by what they saw but it sometimes appeared that they were saying the 
“expected” thing. A few participants spoke up and said that they were not at all 
convinced that conditions are changing. 

Goal 3. To assist in the establishment of regular communications between educators 
and industry personnel. 

One of the best results of the program was the expression of willingness by indus- 
try personnel to discuss education and employment programs with people in education, 
especially with those from minority groups. This willingness initiated communication 
which, if continued, will produce significant results. There was evidence of belief that 
schools and industry can improve communication and that the communication will be 
maintained, because some individual counselors have maintained contact with individuals 
in industry whom they have met. 

One significant aspect of communication which developed between education and 
industry was that the Negro high schools are interested in “business and industry 
days,” which heretofore have never been presented in any Negro schools of the city. 
Also, some industries which had been unaware of the distributive education and coop- 
erative vocational education programs, learned of these programs and will likely par- 
ticipate with education in the training of youth to take a role in business and industry. 

Goal 4. To enhance the educators’ and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes 
which economically deprived youth have toward such matters as employ- 
ment. 

This subject was not forcefully presented throughout the workshop; most of the 
time there appeared to be an implicit feeling that the deprived youth has a negative 
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attitude toward employment which needs to be changed. There was not, howevei, any 
detailed analysis of the atutude, whether or not it is unrealistic, or how it may be 
changed. The counselors seemed to have an opinion that the attitude of deprived youth 
is one of hopelessness, hostility, and the feeling that opportunity is unavailable. Par- 
ticipants in the program assessed opportunities and focused on needed educational 
improvements to qualify students to take advantage of the opportunities, and as a 

result, achieved greater understanding of the problem. 

Goal 5. To change attitudes of educators in the areas of optimism, realism, and 

commitment. 

Optimism, which was produced by participation in the institute, was severely 
dampened by the realities of an educational system, which in many cases does not 
promote the /ocational counseling of youth. The role of the counselor in this school 
system is one that is largely determined by the principal of each school. Aggressive 
administration of counselor duties is lacking. A given counselor in this school system 
might be expected to transmit grade transcripts, write recommendations, check the 
record, of each student to see that he is progressing toward graduation, make medical 
excuses, and sometimes take children home or locate their parents when they are ill, 
teach the state required military or selective service program, discipline students in 
the cafeteria, plan other programs and perform other clerical duties. He may have to 
perform these tasks for as many as 700 students. As people who perform many miscel- 
laneous duties at the school, the counselors often feel quite discouraged about being 
able to do much effective counseling. 

Nevertheless, many counselors expressed considerable optimism and telt that as a 
result of the institute they have been more effective in keeping potential dropouts in 

Realism. One may say that the institute had considerable effect upon the educa- 
tional system. One of the major aspects of this impact has been that some of the 
counselors discovered that their schools are not doing as good a job as they could in 
preparing students for the world of work. As a direct result of the institute some coun- 
selors have been invited into classrooms to talk to students about experiences in the 
institute. Another bit of evidence of the impact of the institute was that some coun- 
selors stated they understood why the teachers maintained standards which they had 
previously felt were too high. Many of the counselors also felt more justified in adminis- 
tering the standardized tests which they use and wondered if they should not be using 
more. This feeling was countered by other participants who expressed resentment toward 
industry for persisting in the use of unvalidated testing instruments which may have a 
cultural bias. Some administrators in education felt that as a result of the institute 
there was a need to clarify the role of vocational education in the public school sys- 
tern Based upon the decision about the role of vocational education, the courses offered 
might be expanded considerably. In general, the kind of realism which the counselors 
developed during the workshop was a knowledge of the world of work and the need 

for better preparation of students. , 

Commitment. Many counselors who participated in the workshop developed consid- 
erably more conviction about their work; unfortunately there have been no changes at 
the administrative level which would enable them to work toward implementation of 
the increased commitment. As noted before, commitment was such that class units on 
interviewing and the completion of job applications have been instituted in some schools. 

Idowever, this feeling of commitment is cler.rly lacking for certain individuals. As an 
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example, one participant saw no applicability for his woix because there were no 
Negroes in his school and 65% of the graduates of his school enter college. Even if 
65%' of the students in school enter college, this could mean that the 35% of the stu- 
dents who were entering the job market would be ignored in terms of any counseling. 
Thirty-five per cent could amount to 100 students in a high school graduating class 
who are not getting any counseling, simply because they have not expressed an intent 
to enter college. 

The short length of the workshop probably is related to the lack of enthusiasm and 
commitment seen in many of the participants. Commitment was greater for those who 
had visited several industries during Phase I, than for those who had not. Participants 
who were enthusiastic and committed to their work before the institute, still had the 
same feelings after the institute. This is not to say that the institute did not produce 
enthusiasm and commitment; it die 1 , but not to the ex f at expected. 

Another change which developed as a result of the institute was a considerable 
increase of concern about the counselors’ role in the educational effort. Many counse- 
lors felt that as counselors they have not been accepted as part of education and are 
still the stepchild. They are taking active steps toward defining their role in their edu- 
cational programs. Although there are other causes contributing to this effort to define 
the counselor role, the Plans for Progress Institute has materially contributed to the 
concern. 

Many of the counselors were not well acquainted with one another and had not 
worked together in a cooperative manner before the institute. This is in the process of 
changing. A longer, more intensive institute relationship of participants would have 
contributed more significantly to this change and would have caused more positive 
racial relationships. In the institute, we were not able to see as much changed feeling 
among the counselors about different races as we expected. 

Critique 

The institute was unique in design in that it was phased in with a state program 
and the Plans for Progress workshop was only 2 l k days in length. The workshop gained 
from this kind of arrangement in that the participants appreciate the field trips being 
conducted prior to the classroom phase of the workshop. 

The integration of the model with other programs in the community is a positive 
aspect of the program. The third phase follow-up of field trips after the workshop has 
not been very successfully carried out for several reasons. One of the piimary reasons 
for this is the lack of administrative aggressiveness in the school system. 

The workshop was not affiliated with university personnel, but was in the public 
school system. One would expect this kind of approach to bring greater commitment 
from the public school administration than existed in previous programs which were 
entirely university administered. Such was not the case. Another result, wlrch is a posi- 
tive result, was that there were not any academic lectures which attempted to super- 
ficially teach a university graduate-level course in an hour or two. Therefore, the aca- 
demics which are seen in the university-administered programs were eliminated, and the 
practical action orientation was maintained. 

Recommendations 

Several recommendations for the Plans for Progress Vocational Guidance Workshop 
may be made: 
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1. The Plans for Progress Council should consider conducting more workshops because 
of the value of the workshop last summer and because of the need in this area. 
All counselors praised the workshop as being helpful to them, and all ot the 
participants who were interviewed felt that the program should definitely be 

continued. , , 

2. The planners of the institute should select their director early in order that ne 

wk n t i hie nanrd imrolyprl ITi thp nlarmintr of the institute. 

3. The ^lans for Progress Council should continue to coordinate As program with 
the state and local programs in order to develop a continuing flow of communi- 
cation of information between industry and education. 

4. The Plans for Progress Council should take an active role in working with the 
school board and the educational administration in its city in order to improve 
the counseling function in their schools. 

5. The workshops should be longer and should have the field trip integrated into 
the workshop effort. This would allow all persons to be involved in all phases of 

the program. 



6. Participants: . . u 

a. Some university personnel should be brought in to work in the workshop. 

b. More administrators and teachers should be included in the institute. Teachers 
of vocational education, distributive education, and cooperative education 
should also be participants. 

c. Placement workers from the state employment office would be valuable par- 
ticipants in the workshop. 

d. Interviewing personnel who do the hiring in the industries would be helpful 
to provide better communication between the people who do the hiring and 
the counselors of the schools. 



7. Content of the workshop: , 

a. There should be a greater emphasis on vocational counseling as contrasted with 

college counseling. 

b. Efforts should be made to encourage counselors to think in terms ot the under- 
privileged, culturally deprived youth rather than just racial minority groups. 

c. The participants should be allowed and encouraged to have more group meet- 
ings to evaluate their experiences as they proceed through the field trips and 

the institute. . . 

d. Field trips should include more service industries. Industries should be careful 

to allow the participants to look behind the typical public relations tour when 

conducting the Plans for Progress tours. . 

e. Interviewing practicum courses should be included in the institutes because ot 
the lack of supervised practicum experience of most of the counselors in the 



school system. . 

There is a great need for these institutes and considerable feeling that the quality 
of these institutes would be lost if industry relaxes its initiative. Industry is looked 
upon as an essential partner in the work of the counselors in education, and most 
had not known that industry was accessible to them. Industry must become even 
more accessible and continue to make itself accessible to the counselors. This can 
be done through the Plans for Progress workshops. 
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Program Description 

The institute sponsored by Plans for Progress was conducted under the auspices of 
the department of education of a state university. Major responsibility for conducting 
the program was taken by the Director of Guidance Services of the public school sys- 
tem. The institute, the first of its kind in the state, was designed to provide school 
administrators, guidance counselors and teachers with insight into the local job situa- 
tions. and thereby improve vocational counseling. As well as providing insight into the 
local job situation, it was also intended to study the needs and problems of eul ura y 
deprived” /oung men and women in the area, particularly those who in all probability 

will not attend college. . , , . 

The institute was conducted at a university campus for a three week period beginning 
in July Three main kinds of activity were involved. The first general kind of activity in 
which the participants of the institute were involved was formal academic lectures on 
such topics as, “Considerations in the Vocational Development of Indian Youth, Re- 
search Projects in Vocational Development,” and “Employment Problems of Minority 
Youth.” The second major activity for the institute participants consisted of field trips to 
industry. The participants visited industry and public utility companies. The purpose 
of this activity was to allow the participants to have first hand contact with industry 
personnel to facilitate an improved knowledge of the job opportunities in the area. The 
third major activity of the institute consisted of formal and informal group discussion. 
Almost all lecture sessions and field trips were followed by open discussions in either 
small groups or the entire group of participants. This provided an opportunity for par- 
ticipants to make a more thorough study of the problems or issues raised by tneir daily 
experience. The three kinds of activities mentioned above all served to facilitate par- 
ticipation in a major project. This project involved the development o. a vocational 
model Participants met in three groups and formulated a model which could facilitate 

thinking about problem areas for the teacher, student and community. 

The plan for the Vocational Guf ance Institute also called for a fodow-up meeting 
to be held six months after the summer institute. This follow-up meeting was held Feb- 
ruary 1 and served to allow counselors and administrative personnel to share experiences 
in which they had participated subsequent to the institute. 



Dther Programs in the Area 

Cooperation between industry, the state university and publrc educatron exrsted be- 
fore the Plans for Progress Committee proposed an institute. This cooperating group was 
organized and provided a matrix in which the Plans for Progress Institute could take 
Form For some time before the Plans for Progress funds became available this informal 
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group of persons had been meeting through the auspices °f the rf Commeroe 

which had been directing their attention towards vocational problems in the uty. lh s 
~ concerned with the nature of the employment market and the nature ofh.ro 

school 'and °even 'junior high school education with regard 1 to tins 

Thus manv ideas had been informally discussed and evaluated when the Plans ro g 
Ss fu"ds y beeame £ 

cHtrtp in a short neriod of time. Such an informal committee seems to be an extrem y 

should he noted that the informal discussion group could not become transtormea into 
the Plans for Progress steering committee but rather served as 
tion pool from which the Guidance Institute developed, rhe 

merce Committee still continues to meet independently of the Plans to g- g 
zation. 



The Director 

The director’s sense of enthusiasm and commitment ^ toward l ids 

^^S^tembets of the school administration it became apparent that 

v/ithin the school system. 

Response from Industry 

The major industry involvement in the Vocational Guidance > InsMute came from tone 
corpovadon. Although other Plans for Progress compames contnbut^ by vfj 

0f evidenced by the industry directors. This sci- 

Tnt fi and has a particularly narrowly defined type oi employee. 

They are greatly in need of college trained technicians and engineers. In part their ex- 
pectation is that even their entry level jobs of messenger, janitor, and clerk will be 
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filled by persons with some college training. Although the corporation is motivated to 
provide assistance, they are not providing jobs or direct assistance to the average high 
school student. 

A particularly good relationship appeared to exist between the program director and 
this corpomtion’s representatives. The industry representatives are pleased with the in- 
stitute, and are quite willing to participate in subsequent institutes. They seem to be 
showing some initiative in finding alternative ways of funding an institute. 

The representatives from the supporting corporation were quick to point out that 
their return on their investment in the Plans for Progress institute had been higher 
than they expected in terms of the small financial contribution involved. They are 
eager to see the program continue but they are in a position to provide only indirect 
support in assisting the counselors in placing students. 

Some speculation seems to have developed during the follow-up institute with re- 
gard to ways in which industry could modify its current practices and thus start draw- 
ing on a larger number of graduating high school students. At the point of the evalua- 
tors’ visit this was only speculation. Some feeling tnat industry was willing to start 
looking with this perspective was apparent but little had been accomplished in this 
direction. 

Participant Reactions 

Two groups of program participants were interviewed in the course of the evalua- 
tors’ site visit. The first group, junior high school counselors, reacted quite differently 
from the second group, high school counselors. The junior high school counselors seemed 
to be quite pleased with the institute. They pointed out that the specific lectures on 
minority group culture, minority group problems, etc. were not particularly useful, but 
stressed the importance of the informal contacts that they had established with industry 
personnel. They were particularly interested in the kinds of entry level jobs that were 
available in local businesses, specifically entry level jobs -or persons who might possibly 
drop out of school. The dropout problem was not severe for the junior high school coun- 
selors. In general, the counselor role inthe junior high schools is one in which the coun- 
selor is not confronted by the reality of the student going into the job market. Thus he 
is quite comfortable with general information about work habits, hiring practices, general 
work opportunities and other similar concerns. They are encouraged by such programs 
as a Vocational Guidance Institute since they can perceive them as sources of informa- 
tion that will facilitate their function on the job. 

The two junior high school counselors who were interviewed were involved in a 
number of endeavors aimed at enriching the educational experience of their students. 
They stand in contrast to the other counselor in the junior high school system who was 
interviewed. He had not participated in the institute and did not seem to be as directly 
involved in enriching the educational experience for students. The two institute par- 
ticipants conducted discussion groups for the students centering on vocational problems 
as well as other topics. One of the counselors was also teaching a course in which his 
avowed intention was to develop free thinking or independent self-evaluation. The idea 
which he presented with regard to this course were quite imaginative and innovative. 

As mentioned above, the reaction of the high school counselors to the vocational 
guidance institute is somewhat different than the reaction of the junior high school 
counselors. The high school counselors are faced with a very pressing problem of finding 
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jobs and job opportunities for the high school graduate. The problem ^ Particularly 
difficult in this city because of the nature of the employment market T re seemed 
to be a paucity of direct entry level jobs for the average student and a surplus of jobs 
for skilled individuals. Thus, in the words of one of the counselors, w * J 

the jobs for the bottom 75% of our graduating class. We can place the top 25 /« without 

any difficulty.” rl ] 

The counselor is confronted on a daily basis with those persons who are not -«e.y 
to be successful in obtaining work at the major company in the area o 
companies The counselors wished to study problems of this group in the institute. Ihe 
high school group talked about problems of understanding the student totopw 
background, and about problems of communicating the importance of work to individuals 
whose life experience had not centered around the working family. 

High school counselors were inclined to see the formal academic discussions as of 
little value and also did not respond positively to the industry tours. A complaint w 
that they did not appreciate a pre-packaged tour of industry as much as they mig 
have appreciated an^pportunity to talk to their ex-students who were working m he 
various industries, or an opportunity to talk to the man on the entry leve job or the 
non-skilled position. In fact, both the high school and junior hrgh school counselor, 
pointed out that it would be an invaluable experience to be able to talk to the line ™ 
ployee rather than to receive their information directly 

This would seem to be a worthwhile criticism in terms of the progr m g 

tating V Placement for non-college bound students. Similarly, the counselors commented 

that the most meaningful field trip was one to a laundry which hired a large number of 

non-skilled workers and placed them in routine jobs. This kind * 1 tnd“ven 

greater impact in terms of the problems they face in counseling high school and even 
junior high school students than the trip to larger industry and a governmental agency. 

During the follow-up discussion members of industry confronted the • problem of re- 
ducing entrance requirements and promised that they would seriously consider this al- 
Sve in subsequent months. Witnessing this willingness on the par of industry to 
take some responsibility in altering the employment market rather than P lacm S th ^‘“ a 
burden upon the counselors was a rewarding expen ence for the counselors. It industry 
uTahle to make progress in this area greater efforts can be expected on the part of coun- 
selors and the overall impact of the institute will be remarkable The counselors were 
somewhat skeptical that industry would, in fact, take these steps. The high school coun 
selors felt that the institute should have begun at this point rather than ending ther . 

A number of details were apparent with regard to the actual content of the insti- 
tute Almost unanimously, the. participants felt that formal lectures or academic pre en- 

tations on vocational guidance for deprived youth were of limited value Field trips, 
however were seen in a much different light. The participants were generally enthusias- 
tic about the personal contact that was provided through field trips. They consider e 

institute to be of considerable value insofar as it allowed them to meet persons in various 
industries that they could then contact with regard to information or possible jobs rather 
than i. s having to call an unknown person in the industry. Although the field trip 
served this purpose, the counselors were also somewhat unanimous in suggesting that 
greater impact would be obtained if the field trips also could have allowed the coun- 

selors to have some contact with line employees. 
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No mention was made by the participants of the group project or development of a 
vocational plan. This aspect of the institute had not been particularly salient for t 

» *. MM - -«*» -* ■ 

that the institute was going to serve a useful purpose in improving their un 

The follow-up after a period of six months appears to have been an exrremely 
experience particularly for the high school counselors. During the foil, ow-up . me rng the 
counselors first felt that there was opportunity for community change as well as op 
portunityfor school change. In some respects the first part of the institute, the three week 
section/conveyed the negative impression that the industry personnel and the guidance 
institute staff were going to teach the counselors techniques of counseling. However the 
tenor of the follow-up meeting was one of more open give and take, that is to say, that 
the industry people were more receptive to making changes, so the counselors were more 
motivated also to make changes in their own activities. 



Critique of the Institute 

The Vocational Guidance Institute has a number of very positive characteristics. 
The most striking characteristic is the degree of cooperation manifested between th„ 
industry, school and university representatives. A firm platform tor communications was 
established and thus, avenues for change have been opened. . 

The Vocational Guidance Institute motivated the participants to increase their in- 
volvement in improving vocational guidance. The institute may have served as notice o 
the high school counselors and administrators that attention was going to be focused 
upon a pressing problem for them in the past, the problem of placement of high school 
students and dropouts. Selection of the peor for the institute may ha helped to 
create a feeling of importance and thus, increased their involvement in the counseling 
process. These possibilities need to be borne in mind if one is to continue this kind of 
insitute as a regular summer program over a period of years. 

A third strength of the program is the determination of the director to continue the 
program in subsequent years, even if Plans for Progress funding is not available. Some 
effort seems to have been extended by industry and school personnel in working out 
alternative ways of funding the institute. Thus we have indications that the level of 
motivation in the school systems is high. 

The institute, however, does not seem to be free of problems. The most pressing 
problem seems to be that which arises from the disparity of participant goals as opposed 
to industrial goals. Industry is interested in obtaining skilled persons. The school counse- 
lor is not in a position to provide persons of this caliber and thus must focus on less 
spectacular achievements. Continually confronting this problem is likely to lead to con- 
siderable frustration on the part of school personnel, and the present format for 
institute does not attach, this problem in -ach a way as to make sizable gams upon it. 

A second problem is that of institutionalizing the program. The organizer and p an- 
neis of Hie institute talked at length about steps they would like to take to make the 
institute a permanent summer program and the same steps might, in fact, eradicate the 
impact of the program. This, however, may be a long term problem and need not neces- 

sarily be a source of concern at present. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE XIII 



The Institute . 

u„u Pitv. One institute included participants from_ the 

el ementa ry 1 Schools Tnd ^ ^eHr^ute included participants fronr the junior nrgn 

or lectar panel presen^tions and discussion groups. The focus of the instates was 

an open and conscious consideration of the problem of Negro ra . 

The city is a highly industrialized mid-western city which has experienced som 

cial difficulties. 

Participant Selection 

* team «,.,!« «I ecu..*., -"d ™ £f„‘“ ",5 

ss -sr JSt 1 : srrrsr : - — 

system. 

The Director 

The director is an associate director of the Division of Guidance Service in the 
pul'ic sch mis. Ha is a very active, energetic person, and. as a consequence, is rnvo 

* seeks s = t • ™, 

prived. The director’s philosophy constituted the objectiv es of the ms 1 



Industry 

Reoresentatives of industry who were interviewed during the evaluation were inter- 
j P , . , , f ,l nroaram. They did not express the degree of enthusiasm 

Z ‘ the director stat^ t'hat the industrial cooperation was good. He seemed to be look- 
ingmore to the schools than to industry for leadership. 
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Critique of the Institute 

The reaction by participants to the institute experience varied considerably. Some 
were thoroughly committed to the Plans for Progress ideals and others had less en- 
thusiasm. 

The less enthusiastic participants felt that the focus of the institute was too narrow. 
I hey expected more enthusiastic leadership from industry and had hoped for more stim- 
ulating personal interactions with other participants. 

The focus of the institute was on the tours of industry. For many participants 
the tours were the highlight of the program because they learned about worker qualifi- 
cations and met persons in local industry whom they could call upon to provide tours 
for their students and for bringing industry speakers to the schools. 

The institutes did enhance communications between business and industry in the 
above respect. However, industry does not see direct benefits from this kind of com- 
munication. One reason why the benefits in communication are not direct is because the 
counselors involved in the institutes are not at the level in the schools where they have 
regular opportunities to refer potential employees to industry. 

The discussion group focused on the industrial visits, and as a result tended to re- 
main on a generalized level of the minority employment problem. The participants did 
not get into the emotional, cultural and personal aspects of minority employment. The 
more intense involvement in the problem, if responsibility directed, is a primary means 
of producing commitment and impetus for action. 

Evidence that action programs did evolve from the institute experience was ob- 
served. One of the institute participants functions as both teacher and counselor in her 
school. She has worked with her principal who is independently committed to the ad- 
vancement of deprived youth to develop a program for their elementary school students. 
Younger students in the school are assigned to an “older sibling” who helps the younger 
student adjust to the school by being a buffer, confidant and friend. This approach 
helps the child who is transferred from one school to ano f her, often several times each 
year, to ameliorate the feelings of insecurity and displacement which are caused by Hie 
changes. 

Another program in this school includes trips to military institutes where high 
ranking Negro officers speak to the children, serving as models for the children. The 
children are also encouraged to develop a vocational identity by “anticipating what 
they wouid like to be” and creating scrapbooks on vocations. In this manner a positive 
vocational image is developed at an early age. These programs, although not a sole 
result of the institute, provide concrete evidence that the programs can, and do, produce 
positive changes. 

Many of the participants in this institute did not develop a strong sense of the 
aims of the institutes. The philosophical basis for including only elementary school and 
junior high school level personnel was not communicated to the participants in an 
effective manner. Many participants captured or shared the philosophy, many did not. 
If the participants had developed a clearer sense of why they were in the institutes 
they would doubtless have developed considerably more commitment to the goals and 
ideals of Plans for Progress, and would have been more prepared to devise and imple- 
ment programs in their schools which are consistent with the philosophy of the director. 
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Recommendations 



1. Emphasizing the philosophy : The institute will profit if it emphasizes the phil- 
osophy of developing the groundwork for an identity direction and responsible 
habits in the deprived youth. This approach is aimed at filling an area in their 
life otherwise largely ignored and difficult to develop in a deprived culture. 

2. Ways of implementing new approaches in the schools: The institute would profit 
from the inclusion of some concrete examples of programs which could be initi- 
ated at the elementary and secondary school level. Such concrete examples as 
the one discussed in the critique will help to break down the attitude of tradi- 
tionalism among the participants and perhaps develop some creative thinking. 
Discussions and brain-storming with respect to the development of significant 
experiences for youth in school could form a vital and exciting part o an in 

stitute. . _ ....... 

3. Follow-up: A follow-up meeting of participants some time after the institute 

could have been planned. Follow-up would be valuable, especially in the con- 
text of two suggestions of emphasizing the philosophy of the early start and 
implementation of new programs in the schools. Follow-up would, of course, 
serve for regenerating motivation, interest and impetus to action. Some par- 
ticipants volunteered and others, when asked if they thought a follow-up would 
be valuable, indicated some apprehension. This apprehension was based on the 
fact that they felt they should be doing some kind of activity, and had not. 
For this reason a follow-up would be valuable as a means of promoting con- 
crete programmatic changes in the counselors work. 

4. Speakers: The program would be enhanced if the speakers were carefully se- 
lected for appropriate content material in the context of the goals of the pro- 
gram, and secondly, that they be selected on the basis of their ability to inspire. 

5. The development of commitment: Issues which provide a basis for some con- 
troversy should be planned into the program. This approach develops an emo- 
tional involvement which provides a stimulating atmosphere for the institute 
and a basis for commitment. This involvement can be accomplished by having 
speakers with antithetical positions speaking or, by having the director create a 
set to get to the heart of the matter rather than dealing with the general level 

6 Participants: The inclusion of higher level administrative personnel from the 
’ schools in the institute should be considered. The principal-teacher-counselor 
team often needs the cooperation of curriculum planners and other administrators 

to be able to implement changes in the school system. 

7. The institute staff: The director should have one or more assistants. The assistant 
could be an advanced graduate student who is experienced in group process and 
interpersonal behavior. The assistant should be available to the director oaring 
the planning phases of the institute in order to insure his involvement in the 
program and provide the director with a sounding-board for his own ideas. 

8 Future institutes: Institutes should be held in the future because of the u nifi ue 
effect created by industries’ interest in educational problems. The positive efiects 
which developed through institute participation were to a large degree a result 
of the interest and concern expressed by industry. 
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Workshop Organization 

This workshop in a dynamic, growing metropolitan area was organized as a three 
week summer course which could be taken for graduate credit. It was a/ailable to high 
school counselors, administrators, and teachers of the county school districts. Enroll- 
ment was by invitation only through che offices of the superintendents of the par- 
ticipating school districts. 

The fifty participants were organized into five groups of ten members each. The 
groups functioned as units for the field trips and also for final reports, which were 
prepared as group projects and were formally presented on the final day of the work- 
shop. The general plan of the workshop included three days devoted to panel dis- 
cussions, lectures, films, and general orientation which was followed by a week and a 
half of field trips. The final week consisted of panel discussions and presentations on 
a variety of issues relating to minority group employment and related topics. During 
this third week a day was set aside for a joint meeting of industrial representatives, 
the workshop participants and staff. This meeting allowed the participants to voice 
views and ask questions directly of industry and vice versa. 

Outcomes of the Workshop 

Outcomes will be discussed in terms of the objectives set forth for vocational 
guidance institutes by Plans for Progress. 

1. To provide job opportunities for minority youth by making employers and schools 
aware of matching potential to job demands. 

The first hand acquaintance with industry’s needs, brought about by the field 
trips primarily, was valuable in moving participants toward this goal. The knowledge 
of some of the limitations faced by the educators gained by industry moved some 
toward active efforts to help. Many companies instituted their own training programs, 
while others made surplus or outdated equipment available to schools t" enable a closer 
matching of potential to job requirements. Some businesses even hired minority youths 
who do not compete well with Caucasians on entrance exams in order to give them a 
chance to prove themselves on the job. 

The educators had little knowledge of the complexity and variety of industrial 
jobs. They came to better appreciate the importance of high qualifications on the part 
of job applicants which led the educators to press for curriculum changes which would 
better prepare graduates for the job situations. This pressure for curriculum change 
was directed at school district level administrators, few of whom participated in the 
workshop. Many participants hoped for eventual cooperation from school district ad- 
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ministrators, and suggested th.Uta. 

in future workshops. On!/ rt ad ™ nl *" a . it th be implemented. 

‘^I 6 Xo C Tnc1ir?he cSors’ knowledge about changing employment condrtrons 

and opportunities, particularly for minority yout s. gre atly increased 

As mentioned above, the exper-c, prov^ b^the^eB ^ ^ 

the counselors knowledge, nwiuouv.- ~ bakers ' bus drivers, elevator opera- 

a&ttsi s&ss- — * — 

variety of service jobs than before. suspect that business and industry are 

A fairly large and vocal group of educ P - n specia ll y selected de- 
providing only token employment of rmno r y g are a$ fer a$ their people 

partrr.ents or areas of emp.oymen , an tbat minority group members tend to 

will be allowed to advance. Thrs grorp 1 . , , .u... some departments of many 

advance more slowly than Caucasian that mino rity group members 

industries and businesses are ^ . public view. Also, some people feel that 

who are employed tend to be exhib toward genuine equal opportunity 

industries with a market to gain are g n0 pr0 spect of any im- 

employment of minority group mem credibility of business and industry 

mediate gain in sales or production. 

N^ther ha side e o n f this correct, but concrete evidence of exrstrng 

Cha T To Wa as^t e in 6d the "hment ^mgular communications between educators 

and industrial personnel. „ cp1nr „ an( j dedicated industrial personnel have 

Some of the more aggressive counselor, . and dedrca^^ industr . ai 

maintained regular c .mmumcati . another However, the contacts which 

^ e^bt^aTpTt^ Hoi SW and have resulted In job placements for 

SOme 4 hi |o : C n h h 0 ancf^ ^educators' and counselors’ understanding of the attitudes which 
economically deprived youths have toward ^emp ’^ y ^ ters degrees> T h U s, the ma- 
The educators were predominant y ^ repetit i 0U s of that which many 

terial presented b Y '^turers and pane i wmW dai , y with depr ived youths further 
of them had in college, lne f students New information became avail- 

acquainted them ^ ^tween industrial representatives and counselors, 

able as a result of the teedba.K Detwe the minority students were 

The educators got more complete informa 1 1 fi p ed out employment applica- 

presenting themselves for job interne instituted special training units in 

stt sasr'-as ssur u ■— - — 

trial employer for the first time. 
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5. To change attitudes of educators in the areas of Optimism, Realism, and Com- 
mitment. 

The counselors who participated in the Plans for Progress Institute may be char- 
acterized as guardedly optimistic. They were tremendously impressed by industiy s 
interest in their problems. This interest has given them considerably more optimistic 
views toward the future. In isolated instances the participant has become an idealist 
and a crusader as a result of first being too optimistic and then being disillusioned. 
For most of the participants the institute experience culminated in an increase in 
optimism. The participants were suspicious of the motives of industry when the insti- 
tute began; however, they were convinced by what they saw and emerged more op- 
timistic. 

The participants became more realistic because they gained an appreciation for the 
position of industry. The most powerful effect of the institute upon the participants 
was understanding industry, the kinds of problems it has, and an appreciation for 
industry’s standards of competence. Although the participants have not adopted indus- 
try’s standards as being completely fair and valid, their view is more realistic because 
industry was previously seen as unconcerned and against any changes in employment 
practices. 

Participants also became aware of how minority persons have presented themselves 
to employers. This realization has spurred efforts by counselors and teachers to institute 
programs in interviewing and job application as well as emphasizing personal grooming. 

Optimism was often dampened by observations such as seeing two hundred women 
in a plant doing a repetitive task with no minority group women represented in the 
work force. Discouragement due to suspected tokenism and window dressing in minority 
group employment brought about increased commitment to improving the preparation 
of students who will be entering the work force. Essential to this commitment is the 
optimism generated by the interest which industry has shown in the preparation of 
youth for the job market. 



Critique of the Institute 

Due to the overall enthusiasm and commitment of industry and educators, the 
director and his assistants organized an exceptional workshop. Putting the adminis- 
tration of the workshop directly in the hands of leaders in the Negro community who 
have effective relationships with Caucasians worked well. Many of the participants 
had been students of the director so considerable rapport was present between the staff 
and participants. 

The field trips and the joint meeting of participants with industry representatives 
were thfe most impressive parts of the institute. The field trips provided first hand in- 
formation about job requirements. This experience helped counselors and teachers to 
gain a feeling of confidence when speaking with students. 

The field trips were especially successful because the participants evaluated each 
industry, sometimes on the industrial site, getting immediate answers to questions. 
The evaluations were sent back to industry, and reportedly, were well received. 

Specific outcomes of the field trips were the compilation of job descriptions by 
some industries for distribution to participants, and maintainance of individual con- 
tacts between education and industry. 

Institute participants had one-half day to prepare questions and arguments for the 
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first meeting with industrial representatives. The Chairman of the Plans for Progress 

Board presided over the meeting. . in rPS nect 

The outcomes of this meeting, in addition to the considerable mcrease m s ct 
for one another were that industries participating in business and industry days now 
go into the predominantly Negro schools for the first time, and the vocational educa- 
tion programs are being improved by the installation o^u^t do^ by 

In terms of generated ettects wmcn nave uut — Another 

representative stated that recruiting had become easier since .he in 

industry reports greater success in recruiting minority you • ruefrihnHve Education 

Some of the educators are experimenting with extending Distributive bducatio 
and Vocattonll Cooperative programs downward to the ninth and tenth grades, the 
IStTtutS Also, fhe responsibility of the employee to his employer is 

bein Sf en co P ur a se Ze o d ne n cannofoleremphasize the enthusiasm generated by the institutes 
and^L opening of communications. The joint meeting provided a unique opportunity 

"t y alL iS cX n worken Part" watt "' Tu ch^rt'to attend college, 

peopl together to work toward solving a problem produced a significant change in the 
attitudes of the participants toward persons of other races. 

Recommendations 

The means employed in this institute followed the guidlines of the original Plam 

for Progress pilot program. Many of the participants felt that the preparatory classroo 
for Progress pilot prog a y f duplicated academic work. Suggestions to 

presentations were of bttle value as uiey dup^^^ ^ tQ inter group 

disTussTon field 6 trips^were being considered for future institute. Also, it was 

° f 3 The°fact tha'tmost schools in this area are for all practical purposes not integrated 
outded with^ the predominantly Negro participants from these schools lead one to 
suspect that white counselors, who counsel few, if any, minority students, wererela- 
tivMv untouched by this institute. One white counselor from an all white o 
tually felt he would not be able to use the information he had f alne< ^ 

;ri r cf £ && trrsrrttsssz 

bsrsxz rarest r 

selors, far in advance of any needs they feel they have for such preparation, is likely 
wasted effori- The education of white counselors should emphasize t 
advantaged does not always mean minority group. 
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The possibility of gaining graduate credit from participating in this workshop was 
contingent upon the individual participant’s turning in an applied project which aimed 
at using the newly gained information in his actual work with students. This approach 
is an effective means of assuring follow through by participants. 

Utilizing predominantly minority group participants reaches those who are actually 
counseling minority group students. The emphasis on field trips, the idea of graduate 
credit contingent upon an action-oriented project, and the inclusion of a joint indust* y- 
education meeting all appear to be effective means of accomplishing the Plans for Prog- 
ress goals. The changes for future institutes, i.e., modifying the field t ip schedule, 
eliminating some of the redundancy in lecture presentations, including higher levels 
of school administration, and introducing more opportunity for group discussion can 
serve only to improve an already effective and efficient approach to the solution of 
the problem of minority group employment. 

The most emphatic recommendation to be made is that the institute be continued 
as it is unique in its effect and of unquestionable value. Enthusiasm for the Plans 
for Progress Institute in both industry and education was impressive and their ability 
to cooperate in carrying out the program was outstanding. 
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PLANS FOR PROCRESS 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE XV 



Institute 

The institute received its initial stimulus from the National Plans tor Progress 
Program and was implemented through the local personnel association. The format 
of this institute consisted of speakers which formed a part of the program every day. 
There were field trips to industry and business. A total of 24 industries were visited 
with approximately six industries visited by each participant The other chief char- 
acteristic of the program was that of group interactions both large and small. This 
tended to be the unique feature of the program because of the confrontation emphasis 

of the groups’ interactions. . . . . . .. i 

The small groups were formed essentially to discuss the various industries visited. 

In fact they were confrontation groups through the efforts of the director. These groups 
consisted of eight members each. They met for one or two hours once a day. The 
groups were formed anew each day so that each group consisted of a different com- 
posite of people. The director assigned a participant as chairman of each group. The 
director then moved from group to group serving as a stimulus and catalyst. Anoths r 
activity included the analysis of each industry visited. The participants evaluated each 
industry, wrote down their evaluation, which was to be printed up, and sent them 

out to the participants. . ... . rp. 

The institute lasted three weeks and enrolled approximately 3 6 participants. The 

participants consisted of administrators, counselors, school teachers and visiting teachers 
or truant officers. 

The Director 

The director of the Plans for Progress Institute is the Director of Counselor Train- 
ing in the Department of Education of a university. His philosophy regarding the pro- 
gram is tf t a Plans for Progress Institute without effective interaction to bring out 
hidden problems and overcome difficulties in interpersonal communication cannot be 

effective 

6 e Vhe director’s role in the institute included the traditional functions of administer- 
ing the institute as well as providing stimulus to discussion groups, implementing his 
belief that it is important to change participants’ attitudes through open confrontation, 

argument and dialogue. . . , . 

He tends to dislike offering accreditation to the participants since in his 
opinion, this causes them to put on a mask and assume the role of student and not 

get to the heart of the matter. 

Industry Representation 

The industrial representative was an executive personnel manager for a very large 
corporation. He was a humanistic person who genuinely understood the nature of the 
Plans for Progress program and understood what was happening m their specific pro- 
gram. He had close communication with the director as well as taking an active role 
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himself. For instance, he has already met with another industrial representative and the 
superintendent of schools to discuss the next year’s Plans for Progress institute. 

His general understanding of the program was that it aims to “show the under- 
privileged that we are genuinely concerned about their problems and want to do some- 
thing about it.” To a great extent he saw the solution ''s having the school system 
improve their functions. On the other hand he was o to suggestions of including 
industrial participants and tried to develop attitude change there as well as among 
important school members. He shared with the director fhe opinion that more school 
administrators should be included. 

This is the second year the institute has been conducted in the city. Its initial 
stimulus came from people in Washington and it became a reality through the city’s 
personnel association which includes approximately 600 personnel officers from the 
metropolitan industry and business. Industry was cooperative and congenial in their 
part of the Plans for Progress program. Participants were able to talk with plant workers 
and with executive officers in the various organizations. Business and industry ap- 
parently graciously handled some fairly barbed remarks from participants. 

A. total of about 24 industries and businesses were included in the visits. Five to 
seven industries were visited by each participant. Industries’ representation was de- 
pendent upon valuable key members on the steering committee who serve as a thin 
but important bridge between the industrial world and school system. 

Participants Reaction 

The participants interviewed included a principal of a junior high school, a vice 
principal of a high school, a combination school teacher and guidance counselor and 
a teaching coordinator and job placement person. The participants gave a mixed picture 
of their reactions. There did not seem to be a common feeling regarding the experiences 
of the institute. 

Some of the generally agreed upon evaluations of the institute by the participants 
included the following: There was a general belief that the industries represented were 
genuine and sincere in their concern over the impoverished Negro youth. The par- 
ticipants believed that the sampling of industry offered a good range and cross section 
of the business and industrial world, and was considered as valuable by the participants. 

The general impression of the speakers, as indicated by participants, was that 
they were of quality and of value. The participants felt that they were influenced by 
the other participants at least as much as they were by the speakers. 

The participants’ reactions to the confrontation group model was similar in some 
respects but also differed in some dimensions. They generally agreed that the groups 
made the program vital and vital issues were discussed and argued. Thus the general 
belief was that the participants did get at the nuclear issues involved. Beyond this the 
participants’ reactions tended to differ. Two of the members quite violently and vocifer- 
ously disagreed with one another on a number of issues. The one member described 
the institute as “creating more smoke than light.” My general evaluation of these two 
was that they were so thoroughly embroiled in personal interaction that they virtually 
lost sight of the Plans for Progress goals, and even now some six months later, found 
it difficult to talk about much beyond the anger that they still felt. The other mem- 
bers generally tended to agree that the group confrontation techniques was valuable. 
It had the effect of breaking down teacher role professionalism and the concomitant 
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